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EDITORIAL 


The Times Call For Theology 


NTEREST in Christian doctrine is growing in wide and rep- 
I resentative circles. A variety of reasons contribute to this 

healthful phenomenon. Many Protestant church members have 
become aware that they are doctrinally illiterate; the prevailing con- 
fusion added to painful experiences of a personal kind has made 
clear to them that they lack understanding about God and man. 
They are eager in consequence to be instructed in the foundations 
of Christian belief. In many Sunday Schools in recent years, the 
Bible has been studied in a purely fragmentary, unsystematic, and 
often anti-theological manner. The International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, stirred by the unhappy consequences of the par- 
ticular approach to Bible Study which has marked much Sunday 
School literature over a number of years, has appointed a Theologi- 
cal Commission. Protestant chaplains writing home from camps 
and battle fronts around the world speak in tones of dismay of the 
ignorance regarding the Christian faith which they have encountered 
among the men to whom they minister. They accordingly give 
theology a first priority in the list of studies to which they them- 
selves would like to devote attention when the War is over. From 
university circles comes word that the most popular Chapel preach- 
ers today are those who preach Christian doctrine in a vivid manner 
and with full relevancy to life. One of the most distinguished jour- 
nalists in the United States, the editor of a famous monthly, stated 
recently in a personal letter to a friend, that what he was seeking was 
a “tenable fundamentalism.” By that he meant a well articulated 
structure of religious belief which he could accept with intelligent 
conviction as a statement of ultimate truth. 
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The Church will again write Creeds 


But more is needed than systematic instruction in religious be- 
lief. The Christian Church must engage afresh in theological ac- 
tivity as one of its primary tasks. From time to time, Theology 
which is a human endeavor to understand and articulate divine 
Truth, must receive fresh expression. This is necessary if eternal 
Truth is to be stated with the fullest contemporary meaning and 
serve as an instrument in dealing with contemporary error. Chris- 
tian thinkers must strive to bring their formulations of truth into 
closer conformity with the Word of God. The famous Dutch theo- 
logian, Abraham Kuyper, once remarked: ‘“The fault of the Church 
lay, not in the fact that she wrote creeds, but in the fact that she 
stopped writing creeds.” * 

In the true spirit of Reformed Theology and in keeping with the 
viewpoint of one of its most representative thinkers, the Church 
in Holland, according to reports that reach us, is beginning to think 
of a new Synod of Dort. This persecuted Church which, in the 
fierce heat of suffering, has rediscovered the Word of God and has 
borne stalwart Christian witness at great cost, senses the need for re- 
writing its confessional standards. It recognizes that in these dark 
and tragic days of the Church’s trial the Word of God has sounded 
with fresh meaning and shone with new splendor. It senses clearly 
that a revolutionary era has posed new questions for Christian 
thought. It realizes that the Church must brace itself to challenge 
and rebut new and formidable heresies which the times have 
spawned. What the Dutch Church proposes will, when known, 
strike a sympathetic cord in earnest Protestant minds throughout 
the world. Shafts of light must pierce the doctrinal blackout. 
Clarity must be brought into our confusion. Minds must be en- 
lightened if hearts are to glow again with evangelical warmth. The 
intellectual vacuum which the end of the European war is destined 
to leave in millions of minds in Europe must be filled with luminous 

1“A confession I wish,” says Kuyper, “and that confession sharply formulated. . . . Not 
a confession that, once formulated, shall thenceforth stand unchanged as law. The only rule 
of faith and life for me is the Word of God. That endures, all else changes. . . . Let us be- 
gin our work in the path of the fathers, but if possible expréss it better, more in accord with 
the Scriptures, more definitely marshalled against the heresy of our times, and so uttered that 
for our own generation it give us a true word for the times, that for our need it offer us a 
keen edged sword, so that in the struggle which is thrust upon us, we may be able to stand 


with unshaken hope and jubilant faith for our Lord. That and that alone is Reformed: 
reformata reformanda.” Confidentie, p. 97. 
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knowledge of the eternal Word. Life’s empty cisterns must be sup- 
plied anew from the River of God. 

It is clear, however, that no single Christian group can undertake 
the theological task that needs to be done. Two things have hap- 
pened since the great confessional statements of the Reformation and 
post-Reformation periods set up beacons in the path-way of Christian 
theology. Under the impulse of the missionary movement of the 
last two centuries, Christianity is found today in every representative 
area of the world. In a sense that is new in Christian history, the 
Church Universal has arrived. A new meaning, Biblical in its in- 
spiration and Protestant in its sponsorship, has been given to “‘catho- 
licity."" On the other hand, the problems that confront Christianity 
are today global in character. The new heresies can be adequately 
met only when representatives come together from Churches which 
have felt the sinister impact of those heresies and seen to the heart 
of their hollow claims. The theological task which God and the 
times lay upon the Christian Church today can be undertaken only 
by a new Ecumenical Council. 

For this theological endeavor to which, under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, they must address themselves in due course, the Prot- 
estant Churches of the world must begin to get ready. They must 
begin by rediscovering the soul of Protestant Christianity. The 
Reformation was no aberration from the central Christian tradi- 
tion. It made it possible to keep alive essential Christian truth, 
often, it is true, at the cost of ecclesiastical disunity. Let the 
Churches of the Reformation acknowledge their many sins and 
short-comings, admitting freely that the Church can sin and has 
sinned. In penitence and humility, in faith and in hope, let them 
prepare for the tasks that await them in the coming time. And 
about one thing let them be quite clear. The theological statement 
to which the Church Universal must look forward in the years ahead 
must be no doctrinal syncretism or theological dilution. It must 
have at the heart of it no pale, lowest denominator formula. Never 
must the Church sponsor a blanched, eviscerated, spineless statement 
of confessional theology. It must give birth in this revolutionary, 
transition time, to a full blooded, loyally Biblical, unashamedly 
ecumenical, and strongly vertebrate system of Christian belief. 
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Ecumenical Theology the next theological Task 


But to what kind of theology should we look forward when the 
Ecumenical Church undertakes the theological task? We venture 
to state some of the conditions which must be fulfilled: 

One: The theology of the Church Universal must be a theology 
of Revelation. God has spoken. Truth can be known. That is 
the basic fact for religious thought. Taking seriously God's self- 
disclosure of himself in redemptive deed and prophetic word, as this 
is recorded in a Book which is in a unique sense the Word of God, 
ecumenical theology shall be Biblical in character. It shall be a 
theology of the Word, a theology which recognizes that in its deep- 
est meaning the Bible is a Book about Jesus Christ, the Messiah of 
Israel, the Son of God, the Saviour and Founder and Head of the 
Church. In emphasis, therefore, this theology shall be necessarily 
Christo-centric. It shall bear the imprint and state the implications 
of the eternal purpose that became manifest in Christ, of the ever- 
lasting mercy that related itself to human misery, of the Word that 
became flesh. Theology that is truly Christian and worthily ecu- 
menical must take seriously the Word of witness to the once-for- 
all-ness of God’s mighty work for man in Jesus Christ. It must 
equally demand a once-for-all surrender on the part of the theo- 
logian and of him who studies theology to the Word that claims 
their lives. With good reason and true insight the basic article in 
the Charter of the World Council of Churches drafted in Utrecht 
in 1938 demands faith in Jesus Christ as “Saviour and God.” 

Two: Ecumenical theology shall take account of the history of the 
Christian Church from the first century to the present. The Church 
is the creation of the Spirit. As the “Fellowship of the Spirit”’ it 
owes its beginning “not to the consenting wills of men but to the 
power of God.” It is one of God’s mighty works in history, the place 
of his abode, the sphere of his special activity. Its life and history, 
therefore, are in a very real sense, a revelation of God. In a remark- 
able passage in his letter to the Ephesians, Paul affirms that celestial 
spirits will have their deepest insight into the ‘manifold wisdom of 
God,” “the full sweep of the Divine wisdom” (Moffatt), “the innu- 
merable aspects of God’s wisdom” (Weymouth), by studying the 
Church’s history. But the Church into whose life-history angels and 
men will pry and learn of God is not any single, institutional, ec- 
clesiastical body. The time has come to dispute with Biblical rea- 
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sons, and to reject with vigor upon grounds historical and theologi- 
cal, the arrogant claim of any one Church to be exclusively the Body 
of Christ, the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit. 

Taking seriously the presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church 
and realizing that there is no better commentary upon the meaning 
of both than the history of the Church, ecumenical theology will 
study the Churches of the great Dispersion in the light of the Bible 
and of Jesus Christ. Now that the Church is co-extensive with the 
inhabited globe, the hour has arrived to survey afresh the whole 
course of Church history. Let each Church in the three great tra- 
ditions, Roman, Eastern, and Protestant, be studied for the witness 
it has borne to Christ in the course of its life, whether in the nurture 
of saints, the elucidation or defense of truth, or in its contribution 
to the effective reign of God among men. Let it be surveyed to 
discover whatever stains of sin, or marks of shame and error its his- 
tory may reveal. Such a study will show that no Church in history 
can claim a monopoly of insight or sainthood, of evangelical zeal 
or transforming power. ‘Those things which God has taught the 
Church through the glory and shame of the churches will provide 
data for an ecumenical theology. A theology of Revelation, which 
cherishes without idolatry the historic Creeds and Confessions, which 
studies the life history of the churches in search of insight regarding 
Christ and the Church, which embraces within its sweep God's deal- 
ing with the new Churches in Asia, Africa, and Oceania, can lay the 
foundation of that theology which is needed by an Ecumenical 
Church in an ecumenical world. 

As things now stand, such a theology can be written only by non- 
Roman Christians, by men who believe in the sovereignty of the 
Holy Spirit and his working, and who are willing to draw the theo- 
logical implications of God's gracious presence wherever he has 
manifested himself in history. For the Roman Catholic Church by 
confining the presence and working of the Holy Spirit to one Chris- 
tian institution, by interpreting Catholicity exclusively in terms of 
those who profess allegiance to the see of Rome, cuts itself off from 
the main stream of Christian history and from Christ’s purpose for 
his Church. This great Communion must be interpreted, in con- 
sequence, not as the Church but as the greatest of the sects. The 
way of the future, whether in Christian thought or life, does not lie 
along the road that leads to Rome but the road that leads to Zion. 
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In fact, one of the tasks of ecumenical theology will be to formulate 
the sinister consequences for Christian and world history of any 
religious organization which arrogantly and against all evidence 
claims to be the Church. 

Three: It is essential that ecumenical theology should set forth 
the divine truth with special reference to the human situation in its 
contemporary global aspects. If the history of the Church throws 
light upon the “manifold wisdom of God,” the recent history of the 
world sets in bold and lurid relief the sin of man. Contemporary 
history provides theology with a wealth of new material and a formi- 
dable collection of new problems. A world tragedy, coming at the 
close of the great period in history which made man the “measure 
of all things’’ has made plain what happens when man substitutes 
himself for God. It has become clear also that the essence of sin lies 
not in the lower, but in the higher aspects of human nature. Man 
is an inveterate god-maker. Therein lies his chief sin. He is not 
only a rebel against God; he substitutes himself, or something else, 
for God. Both in the individualism and in the collectivism of our 
time Christian thought finds new material for a theology of sin. 

We have also seen the demonic power of ideas and what ideas can 


do to man and his behavior. A contemporary poet speaks truly 
when he says: 


“Let us not fear Man: let us fear 
Only what he believes in.” * 


Most ominous of all can be belief in Nothing. 


“O my country, 
It is Nothing that we must fear: the thought of Nothing: 
The sound of Nothing in our hearts 
like the hideous scream 
Of fire-engines in the streets at midnight: 
The belief in Nothing.” * 


The emphasis upon blood and soil, which has marked German 
thought and devotion, raises acutely the relation between land and 
people to a Universal Church, to the Kingdom of God, and to 
God's purposes in history. ‘The whole question of natural law must 
be reexamined. The sinister part which the State has played in 


2 Davenport, Russell W., My Country, Simon and Schuster, New York, 1944, p. 16. 
8 Ibid., p. 18. 
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these last years makes imperative a more adequate theology of 
government, and of the responsibility of the Church and Church 
members within the life of the nation. In this connection we learn 
that certain Lutheran groups in Europe are discovering new teach- 
ings of Luther on the subject of the Church-State relationship. The 
question of war calls also for profound thinking. The tendency of 
the human spirit when in deep despair to be fascinated not by a 
luminous idea but by a Personality who claims to know the way of 
salvation throws light upon the instinctive basis in human nature 
of the Christian doctrine of Incarnation. The cult of the deified 
Tyrant is a perversion of a true human instinct. The fact, more- 
over, that the great ethnic religions now find themselves affected by 
vast global forces makes it necessary that Christian theology should 
deal more basically than ever before with Christianity’s relation to 
the non-Christian faiths. 

Four: In such a situation, a theology of the Church Universal must 
demand commitment to God and his purposes on the part of those 
who accept it. Too long has mere subscription to a set of ideas been 
sufficient to give a professing Christian good and regular standing. 
A man may subscribe to the most orthodox creed and be a pagan 
in heart and life. Doctrinal orthodoxy and spiritual paganism can 
easily cohere, and do frequently cohere, in one and the same person. 
The tendency to separate truth and goodness, doctrine and life, has 
marked the course of creed making and of creedal subscription. It 
is most unfortunate that the Greek tradition, especially the influence 
of Aristotle, has been so decisive in the formulation of Christian 
theology, both Roman Catholic and Protestant. It is now time to 
move away from the abstractness of a theological tradition which pri- 
marily demanded assent to a creed and which was too little concerned 
about the consent of the heart to a Person, and the commitment of 
life to a Purpose. Orthodoxy, that is, right opinion, we must have 
in ever richer and fuller measure. But Christian theology should 
make explicit that orthodoxy alone can never meet the requirements 
of God who demands the surrender of life. Marxism, strangely 
enough, has rediscovered in our time the truth that thought and 
action must never be separated. Christian truth, much more than 
Marxian truth, is personal truth. It is truth that deals with persons 
and with personal relations. It is truth that demands that its own 
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central tenet, the Word become flesh, should be fulfilled in each 
human life: 


“Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born in thee, thy soul’s forlorn.” 


Theology fulfills its function not when its doctrines are believed, 
but when the God whose being and purposes these doctrines seek 
to define is obeyed. 

Five: It is the final task of theology to provide an instrument of 
Christian advance in every sphere of life and thought. Theology is 
sometimes spoken of as the “Queen of the Sciences,” and so it is. 
But if true theology is queenly in rank and dignity its superiority 
must become manifest not by any arrogant claim to veneration, but 
by the validation of its worth in humble effective service. If the- 
ology is queen among the sciences, it is also the science which is 
called to serve all sciences that are in any way concerned with God 
and man, and human living. It is theology’s function to provide 
each of these with those basic insights without which its pursuit of 
truth will not be luminous or progressive. It is theology, and the- 
ology alone, which can provide education with a true understanding 
of man and of the meaning and end of life. It is theology alone 
which can define for ethics the true imperative of duty. Philosophy 
will succeed in constructing a system of truth only in the measure 
in which the insights of Revelation are implicit or explicit in its as- 
sumptions. An adequate and dynamic system of Christian theology 
is demanded if Christians today, as members of the Church Uni- 
versal, are going to out-think their time as St. Augustine and John 
Calvin out-thought theirs. 


Concerning Christ and the Church 


HIS number deals with questions relating to Jesus Christ and | 

the Christian Church. Appropriating the title of a brilliant 
article in the January number, we look at “The Deity in 
Time” who, on the road of history and under conditions of perfect 
manhood, reveals what God eternally is and what men, through his 
redemptive power, should and may become. ‘The Christian Church, 
history’s oldest and most universal society, is the Body of Christ, the 
organ of his saving will. In the Church’s constitution and annals a 
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revelation of God is found which illumines and carries forward his 
revelation in the Bible and in Jesus Christ. Its story is the most 
dramatic in history. The study of this story will, in the daring 
thought of St. Paul in his letter to the Ephesians, give celestial spirits 
their deepest insight into “the full sweep of the divine wisdom” 
(Eph. 3: 10). 

A brief devotional prelude, “Word from the Lord,” by Dr. J. Mc- 
Dowell Richards, introduces the main articles. The writer, a former 
Rhodes Scholar, now President of Columbia Seminary, Decatur, 
Georgia, calls attention to the agonizing yearning of modern man to 
hear a Voice from beyond, whose accents are unmistakably God’s. 
There is such a Word from the Lord. God has spoken. He lives 
and rules. On the pages of history and in the human heart, he has 
written a moral order which is real and abiding. For man the sin- 
ner, great even in his lostness, God has made ample provision to re- 
deem him from the evil of his earthly life. 

“Jesus Christ and the Present Distress” is the title of an article by 
the former Professor of Theology in the University of Prague, who 
has recently written a book entitled Doom and Resurrection. Dr. 
Hromadka states two vital questions which many sincere and honest 
people are raising today in the midst of civilization’s agony. Why 
should we pay more heed to Jesus Christ than to anyone else? What 
is meant by the frequently heard and glibly stated saying that Jesus 
Christ has the answer to the human problem? 

Sensitive to the anguish of contemporary man and to the core of 
God’s gracious approach to men, the writer of this article opens up, 
with insight, feeling, and a sense of contemporary relevancy, the 
meaning of the person and saviorhood of Jesus Christ. The Chris- 
tian doctrine concerning Christ, he rightly remarks, can never be 
understood or appreciated without a commitment to Christ. This 
is true, even while it must readily be admitted that the revolt against 
Christ and the Christian religion has been largely caused by the un- 
worthy social attitudes of many official believers in Christ. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that there exists, moreover, in the higher 
realms of culture a sense of loneliness without Christ. Among the 
masses, too, multitudes long agonizingly for what only Christ can 
bring to them as they pine in the melancholy depths of uprootedness, 
an abyss into which modern revolutionary utopianism has plunged 
them. But the Christ who can meet the needs of embittered, dis- 
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illusioned people in our time is not the Christ of romantic idealism, 
He is rather the Christ of Christian realism, the incarnate Saviour 
who, in the likeness of sinful flesh, held intercourse with the lowliest 
and most sinful of our race. He is the suffering Servant who was 
baptized into human misery and overcame at the last. ‘This Christ 
stands upon the doorstep of our present desolation. 

But what of the Church of Christ? What is meant by the Church? 
This question is answered by Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, the scholarly 
Warden of the Episcopal College of Preachers, Washington, D. C. 
It is lamentably true, says the writer of the article, that, despite the 
great prominence which the Bible gives to the Church, a doctrine of 
the Church has never been adequately worked out in Christian the- 
ology. Serious consequences have resulted from the fact that the 
Church has existed in a doctrinal vacuum. The Church of Rome 
has naively and uncritically taken itself for granted. In Protestant 
circles, pure doctrine and the correct administration of the Sacra- 
ments have been regarded as an adequate description of the marks of 
the true Christian Church, while other aspects equally important 
from a Biblical point of view have been completely ignored. Hap- 
pily, it is now being recognized that the Christian Church is itself “a 
mighty act of God.”” This recognition is due to the revival of inter- 
est in the Bible, especially to our rediscovery of the Old Testament. 
It is linked also to a reawakened interest in the Holy Spirit, the Cre- 
ator of the Church. The treatment of the Spirit, whose energy is 
described as essentially supernatural in character, and whose work 
has a very decidedly social quality, has been as unsatisfactory as the 
treatment of the Church. Very timely and important is the author's 
emphasis that, in the Christianity of the New Testament, the religion 
of Christian believers is a Christ-Christianity and not a Jesus-mysti- 
cism. Another distinction is made in the article which readers 
would do well to ponder, between discipleship-Christianity and 
covenant-Christianity. The later involves an understanding of 
Christ as the focal point of God’s redemptive purpose and the 
Church as the locus of his redemptive energy. 

The question now arises, In what terms shall we most appropri- 
ately think of the Church? Professor F. W. Dillistone, already 
known to readers of THEoLoGy Topay by his article, ““The Redis- 
covery of the Gospel,” and the author of a very outstanding work in 
theology, The Significance of the Cross, answers this question. The 
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Body concept, which has been so central in the findings of ecumeni- 
cal gatherings of recent years, is equally central in New Testament 
thought. It is the most significant of all the Biblical figures under 
which the nature of the Christian Church is set forth. We are cau- 
tioned, however, against an illicit use of the Body metaphor. The 
Roman Catholic Church, by interpreting ‘“‘body” in a literalistic, in- 
stitutional sense, regards itself alone as the Body of Christ. In doing 
so it falls into the same error that they do who, by pressing the figure 
of an organism as applied to the State, lead logically to some form of 
totalitarian regime. The term Body suggests certain likenesses and 
no more. 

Exceedingly illuminating and helpful is Professor Dillistone’s in- 
terpretation of the Body metaphor in four of the great epistles of 
Paul—Romans, First Corinthians, Ephesians, and Colossians. In the 
first two, this metaphor sets forth the Church’s union with the Mes- 
siah in his suffering, death, and resurrection, and, in addition, the 
Spirit’s bestowal of differing gifts for use within the one Messianic 
Society. In Ephesians and Colossians, Christ is at once the sovereign 
Lord of the Church and the goal of its striving, the One from whom 
it receives fullness of grace and in whom its own fullness is attained. 
Drawing attention to the rather remarkable fact that in these great 
letters the Church is the passive recipient of divine gifts rather than 
the active executor of divine purposes, the author cautions that no 
metaphor can adequately describe what the Church is or should do. 
The Body metaphor, while it makes abundantly clear upon whom 
the Church depends for its life, should not be regarded as answering 
questions regarding its locus, its boundaries, its nature, or its consti- 
tution. 

This Church which is itself “‘a mighty act of God,” and the “Body 
of Christ,” has today become ecumenical in a new sense. The most 
distinguished living historian of the Christian Church, Professor 
Kenneth Scott Latourette of the Divinity School of Yale University 
and author of the monumental work, The Expansion of Christianity, 
draws a striking and significant comparison between Christian unity 
as it existed in the Church within the Roman Empire and Christian 
unity as it is promoted in the modern ecumenical movement. This 
article is of first-rate importance for an understanding of the true na- 
ture of Catholicity. It makes clear that the ecumenical Christian so- 
ciety which is being sought by the Protestant Churches of the world 
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is both more significant and truer to the New Testament concep. 
tion of the Church, than the kind of unity for which the Roman 
Catholic Church has stood and which it promotes. Geographically 
speaking, the Catholic Church of the early Christian centuries was 
very limited, China, India, and the Persian Empire lying entirely 
outside its boundaries. Growing up within the structure of the Ro- 
man Empire, it became, in the course of time, the “ghost of the Em- 
pire,” incorporating into its own life and organization elements of 
autocracy and high regimentation which have been most inimical to 
the expression of that spirit which should be associated with the 
Church of Jesus Christ. During the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, moreover, the main currents of Christian life have not passed 
through the Roman Church, nor can that Church claim today to be 
in any sense universal. The number of its adherents is less than 
those that belong to the non-Roman and even to the Protestant 
Churches. Its insistence that the true unity of the Church must be 
based primarily upon doctrine and sacraments, to the virtual ignor- 
ing of the primacy of love, offers no true pattern nor basis for Chris- 
tian unity. 

Very different, says Dr. Latourette, is the Protestant movement to- 
ward Christian unity. It is not regional but world-wide in its scope. 
It embraces more nations and peoples than belonged to the League 
of Nations. It expresses itself in many Christian organizations, aims 
at common Christian action, yearns to become a center of reconcilia- 
tion for warring peoples. The ecumenical movement today is the 
most significant movement towards unity in the Christian ages. But 
before closing, the author sounds a much needed warning. Aware 
of the dread power of sin, let Churchmen eschew romanticism in 
their thinking and utopianism in their planning. And let unity 
never be regarded as an end in itself. “The supreme reason why the 
Christian Church should be one in spirit and co-operative effort is 
that Christ’s great commission may be fulfilled and the nations be 
“discipled.”” Christian unity should be pursued for this end above 
all others that Jesus Christ may the more readily be hailed as the true 
Saviour of mankind and the rightful King of the nations. 

But if this be the Church, a creation of God, the Body of Christ, 
a society that moves towards ecumenical unity, What is its supreme 
function? The Church’s supreme function is to bear witness to the 
Gospel, to proclaim the Word of God to men. In his article, “Let 
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the Preacher Preach the Word,” Professor R. J. McCracken of Mc- 
Master University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, himself an outstand- 
ing preacher and theologian in the great Dominion, makes a power- 

ful plea for preaching as the supreme role of the Christian minister. 

Today a sick, prostrated, bewildered generation, which has tasted 

the bitterness of following false gods, longs for the word of authority 

from beyond the din and confusion of the present. These are great 

days for the true preacher. Affirming that there can be no substi- 

tute for the sermon and that no one can “quench the preacher with- 

out kindling the priest,” the writer of the article emphasizes with 

passion and insight that the Christian preacher is not the successor 

of the Greek orator. Rather is he a herald of a revelation; for the 

Gospel involves a given divine content and leads to an encounter 

with God. The Christian Gospel, the good news of what God has 

done for men in Christ, should be proclaimed, it is suggested, in 

accordance with three guiding principles. The Word should be 

proclaimed in the light of the contemporary situation; special care 
should be taken to see to it that the language in which the message is 
clothed is thoroughly understandable; all preaching should aim at 
leading men into a personal encounter with God. If it is impor- 
tant in preaching of this kind that the preacher should incarnate the 
message he delivers, it is still more important that he bear witness to 
Jesus Christ. For Christ-witness rather than Christian personality 
is the ultimate source of the preacher’s authority. 

We come in the concluding article to survey the life of a Church 
which the Spirit and the Word have created in our time. An out- 
standing example of the Christian Church in the world of today, a 
product of Christian missionary effort and a member of the great 
ecumenical community, is the Christian Church in China. Under 
the caption, “China’s Church Militant,” we are presented with a 
striking picture of the Christian community which evangelical mis- 
sions, mediating the Christian Gospel, have brought to the birth in 
the ancient land of China. The author of this article spent a period 
of forty years in China, during the later part of which he was Presi- 
dent of the Christian University of Hanchow. Returning to the 
United States from a Japanese internment camp on the S. S. Grips- 
holm, he is now President of Centre College, Kentucky. The emer- 
gence of a growing evangelical Church in China is, in the judgment 
of Dr. McMullen, “the most significant fact in the present day 
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world.” Dealing with this great Church, which is militant but not 
militaristic, which consistently prays for the Japanese and confesses 
its own faults, the author discusses many interesting facts concerning 
the organization, the development, and the service of the Chinese 
Christian Church. 

A new sense of the Church has appeared among Chinese Chris- 
tians, taking the place of a former tendency towards a Jesus Cult. In 
the Church which is emerging, missionaries must be prepared to fill 
new roles under Chinese leadership which is impatient with many 
of the differences that have been projected into China from the 
Church in the West. In this new Church, emphasis upon ethical 
behavior will tend to be greater than that upon doctrinal formula- 
tion. And yet, an appreciation of the significance of Christian doc- 
trine is growing and will be increased when the present project to 
translate the great Christian Classics into Chinese is completed. 
China’s Church militant is marked, moreover, by a fervent evan- 
gelistic spirit, while emphasis upon stewardship takes the place of 
the older emphasis upon mere self support. Chinese Christian lead- 
ers are eager to make the Church more and more Christian. Every 
effort is made to relate faith to contemporary life, to produce a type 
of Christian who shall represent the highest ethical living. At a 
time when the Christian Church in China has drawn the attention 
and earned the gratitude of the entire nation because of the fine 
leadership given by missionaries and members of the national Church 
in the fight against opium and in providing relief for millions of 
refugees, the Chinese Church catches the vision of making a supreme 
impact upon society as a whole. Christian solidarity and the future 
of the Church Universal demand that the Churches of the West 
should lend whole-hearted support to China’s Church Militant. 


In the July number we shall pass on to consider certain facts which 
should shake the Christian Church of today out of its complacency 
and lead Christians to assume that kind of responsibility which is 
inseparable from their calling. 





WORD FROM THE LORD 


By J. MCDOWELL RICHARDS 


truth. When Zedekiah, king of Judah, sent one day in his 

emergency to Jeremiah, the imprisoned prophet, to in- 
quire, “Is there any word from the Lord?” he was in reality voicing 
an ageold query of our race. In every time of individual or of na- 
tional need men instinctively seek for a wisdom and a strength which 
they cannot find in themselves. Whether they themselves realize 
the fact or not, they are continually asking for some word from 
above; for some one who can speak to them with authority concern- 
ing the ultimate questions of existence. 

Certainly this is true of our own age. Men today are perplexed 
and distressed as seldom before in history. Confronted as they are 
by the tragedy of their own lives, by the breakdown of civilization, 
and by the apparent intellectual and moral bankruptcy of our race, 
they are yearning to know whether there is any real answer to hu- 
man needs—“‘any word from the Lord.” It is for the Church to de- 
clare now, as did the prophet long ago, that ‘There is!” It is the 
old, old word of Scripture, which men have been ignoring to their 
destruction, even as Zedekiah rejected the word that was given 
through Jeremiah. 

There are certain truths of Revelation which must be proclaimed 
with new authority to our generation. There is first of all the re- 
ality of God. Here is a fact which our world has forgotten. It has 
been well said that “God” is the lost word of our generation. Men 
do not speak of him because they do not think of him. They have 
ignored the supreme fact of the universe. They have reared their 
civilization in forgetfulness of him, and now the whole edifice has 
come crashing down upon them. We must begin again, as did 
every writer of Scripture, with God. Our world needs to come face 
to face with that One who was the theme of all the prophets—the 
God who became incarnate in Jesus Christ. 
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Another message for our day has to do with the reality and the 
permanence of the Moral Law. The Bible knows nothing of that 
relativism in thinking about right and wrong which has character- 
ized our age. It never lets us forget that there is an eternal differ- 
ence between purity and lust, between love and hatred, between 
truth and falsehood. ‘Man does not break the laws of God; he 
breaks himself upon those laws.” The events of our time should be 
sufficient to give a new urgency to our declaration of the strictly 
scientific fact that ‘‘the wages of sin is death.” 

Again the Scriptures never allow us to ignore the innate dignity 
of man and the priceless worth of every personality. One of the 
deadliest diseases of Twentieth-Century Man is found in his loss of 
self-respect. On the one hand he has been taught to consider him- 
self as nothing more than a beast; on the other he has seen himself 
as merely a machine, in which a given stimulus will always produce 
a desired reaction. What wonder that men have had little regard 
for themselves or for others! What wonder that they have sought 
a spurious dignity in Fascism and Nazism! ‘The Bible, which does 
not hesitate to paint sin in all its blackness and human degradation 
in all its depths, never countenances a low estimate of man. On the 
contrary, it continually emphasizes the glory of his origin and the 
infinite possibilities of his future. The truly Scriptural doctrine of 
man has always been spiritual dynamite in human society. Injustice 
and oppression, slavery and violence, have never been able to endure 
for long where men have taken that doctrine seriously, and they 
never will. 

Finally, there is the crowning truth of Redemption. Here is the 
scarlet thread which runs through all of Scripture. How could it be 
otherwise when the God of righteousness and of love, the God of 
Sinai and of Calvary, looks down upon his creature in all the misery 
which man has brought upon himself? Our war-weary, sin-sick 
world sorely needs the hope which only that message can give. 
“Come, now, and let us reason together . . . though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” . . . “God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son.” . . . “As many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God.” 

“Is there any word from the Lord?” . . . There is! 
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JESUS CHRIST AND THE PRESENT 
DISTRESS 


By JosEPH L. HROMADKA 


vited to address a mass-meeting in one of the largest halls in 

Prague, Czechoslovakia. The gathering was intended to stir 
up public opinion in the city in favor of Spanish democracy and to 
bring home to the people of Central Europe the far-reaching impli- 
cations of the contemporaneous European crisis. I was told that the 
audience would consist largely of communists and radical socialists, 
these parties being more aware of the approaching catastrophe than 
any other partisan group. 

Political activity had been beyond the orbit of my primary inter- 
est. But the tension was almost unbearable, and lightning on the 
horizon was presaging such a storm that I felt an irresistible urge to 
go, to speak, and to make my position unmistakably clear. Only 
men who had been living in Europe during that ominous period 
could have sensed the hellish magnitude of the crisis in its social, 
political, and spiritual implications. Every fibre of my faith spoke 
to me of the strange, almost unparalleled coincidence of interna- 
tional, economic, moral, and religious issues behind what was then 
going on in Europe. All was at stake, humanly speaking. And my 
essential support of faith in God and Christ had quite definite po- 
litical relevance. ‘The trembling of the political and social structure 
beneath the European tension manifested the fact that the deepest 
political, theological, and philosophical pillars of our civilization had 
been affected. Even the Spanish Civil War and its outcome had 
much to do with our faith and theology. It was impossible for me 
to remain disinterested or neutral. 

However, it was equally impossible to speak without relating my 
position to the ultimate authority to which I had pledged my alle- 
giance and loyalty. The crisis had unveiled the cracks and crevices 
in the structure of modern life and thought. The future depended 
on whose name and what banner we would assume in the rebuilding 
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of the shaken walls of our spiritual cathedral and political order. 
Si duo faciunt idem, non est idem. If we, under certain historical 
circumstances, join with certain political groups in common action 
we do so on other grounds, the end and goal of our drive differing 
from that of our temporary allies and collaborators. Thus, at the 
start of my address, I unfurled my flag before the communistic and 
socialistic audience: “My friends I am not going to speak to you in 
the name of your ideology or any other political ideology. I am 
going to address you in the name of my Lord, who is my supreme 
authority and to whom I have committed myself, in the name of the 
Crucified and Risen Christ. But it is exactly because I believe in 
him that I am ready to help anybody struggling for freedom and 
liberty, for the welfare and righteousness of all who are poor, op- 
pressed, down-trodden, and despised. My help is genuine, sincere, 
and unblinded by any dishonest and half-hearted consideration. I 
feel myself in full solidarity with all who are trying to stem brutal 
tyranny and shameless injustice.” 

These were my introductory words which were received by the 
public more kindly than I had anticipated. For years I had wrestled 
with a theology which was inclined to obscure the dividing line be- 
tween the Kingdom of Christ and the Church on the one hand, and 
human civilization, secular, social, and political order on the other. 
I was doubtful about divers efforts to interpret the Gospel in social 
and political terms. A moment came, however, when faith in the 
Crucified and Risen appeared to be more relevant politically than 
many secular and social ideologies. In the years of transition and 
transformation, in the periods of cataclysmic upheavals, the human 
mind and heart are confused and restless until they appear before 
the supreme authority of the world and find the ultimate sanction 
for their political decisions. It is my honest belief that the present 
moment will be decisive for many generations to come and that only 
in the light of Christ can we possibly grasp the meaning of the po- 
litical crisis and take a courageous step into the future. We may 
genuinely and honestly cooperate with the most radical movements, 
but we ought to do so in an attitude both of sovereign spiritual free- 
dom and boundless compassion for suffering man. The reality of 
Christ is an unshakable rock, and provides, on the one hand, the only 
reliable angle from which to approach events of history, and, on the 
other hand, freedom and security for the human soul. 
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I 


It is, however, here that we have to pause for a moment, and give 
a tentative answer to an agonizingly simple question. In March of 
1941 I happened to attend a Christian Student Conference. The 
main topic of our talks and discussions was the relation of a Chris- 
tian to war in general, and to the present war in particular. Over 
and over again, we would, in the course of our talks, appeal to Jesus 
Christ as the supreme arbiter in order to give authority to our argu- 
ments, some of us to defend our participation in war, others to 
prove their opposition to any war. All of a sudden, a college girl 
rose up and asked a simple, naive question: Why do you appeal to 
Christ, and not to somebody else? Why Christ, and not Buddha, 
or Socrates, or John Dewey? 

The question was, to be sure, naive, and yet relevant. All truly 
relevant questions are simple. In a way, only a naive, unsophisti- 
cated mind can understand the ultimate, urgent issues of human 
life and thought. Behind the naivité of a simple question may 
whisper the mortal earnestness of a human soul which feels lost in 
the confusion of the world, and craves to know what really matters. 
What can be more earnest and more simple than the question about 
where and who the Lord of life and death is? This is the question 
that looms as a mark of exclamation behind all solid rational thought 
and any relevant moral decision. Unless we know about the su- 
preme court of appeal we either grope or yield to some penultimate, 
secondary authority. 

However, the question, “Why Christ, and not somebody else?” 
cannot be disposed of by a dogmatic formula. We may believe, as 
I do believe, in the adequacy of all the main Christological defini- 
tions formulated by the Church, and yet we are unable to meet the 
burning questions of our time if we complacently rely on fixed credal 
concepts. Every dogma marks the road the Church was treading in 
her effort to interpret as definitely as possible the prophetic and 
apostolic message. We dare not ignore the signposts she has set up 
in her wrestling with the revealed truth. They are useful, how- 
ever, only under one condition: that we use them on our march, in 
our work and dealing with the personal and social situation in which 
we live. Any dogma is relevant only as a dynamic reaffirmation of 
the truth, as an authentic pledge of allegiance to God in the never 
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ceasing struggle between truth and untruth, right and wrong, good 
and evil, Christ and Antichrist. Dogmatic definitions may be in- 
dispensable in our search and quest for the authentic understanding 
of Christ. However, the reality of Christ is hidden behind the fixed 
formulas. Only living faith and self-commitment as a personal re- 
sponse to the divine self-disclosure are able to use them as the key to 
unlock the gate into the sanctuary of the living Christ. 

I wish to re-emphasize this statement once more: the ultimate au- 
thority of Christ cannot be fully apprehended unless God himself 
opens our spiritual eyes and overcomes our moral and intellectual 
blindness. And yet, a closer analysis of the intellectual, spiritual, 
and social situation in which we live may help us to make clear the 
relevance of Christ and his Gospel to any distressed and searching 
soul. All the creative and essential motifs of our civilization have 
been associated with Christ: the majesty of truth, freedom, and 
righteousness, the mortal earnestness of moral responsibility, chival- 
rous self-denial in the struggle on behalf of the poor, the weak, the 
wretched, and the downtrodden; the subordination of power to 
justice, mercy, and love; deep respect for even a sinful and criminal 
person. The gradual transformation of the social and political order 
from slavery into a feudal system, from a feudal system into liberal 
and bourgeois order, from liberal order into a new, yet unknown, 
structure of human society is, in the long run, not understandable 
without the hidden energy of the moral and political implications of 
faith in Christ. We may, and we should, listen to any philosophical, 
sociological, and historical theory which tries to explain the origin 
and growth of our civilization. We may, and we should, profit from 
the theory which lays emphasis upon the power of economic and ma- 
terial motives in human society. The history of our “way of life” 
certainly has been shaped by human, all-too-human, impulses of self- 
ishness, expediency, efficiency, and profit. But the highest achieve- 
ments and aspirations in the struggle for social security, political 
justice, and the rights of the most helpless human creatures can 
hardly be explained, unless we take into account the intangible, in- 
visible, and yet very real influence which the social vision of mil- 
lions of believers has had as a result of the prophetic and apostolic 
message of Christ. 

Furthermore, intense and earnest philosophical thought arrives at 
an alternative: either boundless skepticism and resigned renuncia- 
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tion of any knowledge of Truth, or an abstract logical system of 
identity killing the very reality of the human soul and human re- 
sponsibility. “The overwhelming dynamism of Blaise Pascal resulted 
from his tragic, exhausting wrestle with the geometric and logical 
interpretation of the universe. The end of the intellectual expedi- 
tion was an outcry of agony: “The eternal silence of these infinite 
spaces frightens me!”’ 

A modern American thinker, Paul Elmer More, joined Pascal not 
in the same, yet in a similar, mood of mind. He did his very best to 
reinterpret Plato’s philosophy in a most constructive manner and 
to understand the cosmos, man, and life from the glittering, lofty 
angle of Platonic ideas. The universe appeared to him unspeak- 
ably beautiful in its form and structure, reflecting the splendor of 
the highest ideal which the human mind could comprehend. The 
infinite spaces of the universe have their meaning, glory, beauty, and 
goal. All aspects of nature, history, and human life had fitted per- 
fectly into the pattern of the supreme ideal. All was logical, intel- 
ligible, and harmonious. 

Alas, at the end the same frustration of spirit as in Pascal! Paul 
Elmer More was bent and crushed by “the loneliness of an ideal 
world without a Lord.” “My longing,” he wrote in the Pages from 
an Oxford Diary, “for some audible voice out of the infinite silence 
rose to a pitch of torture. To be satisfied I must see face to face, I 
must as it were handle and feel—and how should this be?” 

Paul Elmer More came to the irresistible conclusion that “any 
true philosophy of God demands the Incarnation,” that only the 
Incarnation gives a satisfactory answer to the human search for truth 
and for the adequate understanding of ultimate reality. The Lord 
of the universe cannot be less than a Person, personal love and com- 
passion. A philosophy which does not take into account the deep- 
est depths of a morally responsible and loving person fails to give a 
true insight into the meaning of life and history, and leaves con- 
science and heart in the ice-cold atmosphere of abstract idealism. 

It is not by chance that whenever the problem of what the ulti- 
mate sanction of our faith is has been raised, and what constitutes the 
dividing line between right and wrong, good and evil, Christ has 
invariably appeared as one of the alternatives. Either Christ or 
Antichrist, either Christ or the human beast, either Christ or Caesar! 
I shall not mention any names in this respect; they are on the lips 
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of all of us. The simple point is that Christ has become so woven 
into the very fabric of our personal and cultural life that all the 
recognized norms and criteria crumble if his authority is disputed. 
In the vacuum created by the absence of Christ all the pagan gods 
and idols, all the demons of human instinct and impulse enthrone 
themselves gradually and eventually celebrate the festival of unre- 
strained passion. 

Much can be argued against my assertion on the ground of the 
modern irreligious or even antireligious drive for social equality, 
security, and justice. We may object to the methods and ideologies 
which have carried out essential reforms for the benefit of socially 
wrecked and unprivileged classes but we can hardly fail to admit that 
in a great many instances real progress has been achieved despite the 
opposition of conventional and official believers. ‘The pathos of 
compassion for the socially suffering masses and the burning desire to 
establish a perfect order of equality and brotherhood have often ab- 
sorbed all the zeal and craving for the fellowship of love in God. 
Yes, the drive for a new social order has assumed a form of revolt 
against any religious corrective and the sober realism of Christian 
faith. Respect for the individual human soul has often been lost in 
the cult of the masses; self-control and consciousness of sin in the 
presence of Christ have been sneered at and ridiculed. Much of 
the revolutionary utopianism originated in the Titanesque deter- 
mination to establish and safeguard human happiness and perfect 
harmony without Christ, if not against Christ. 

All this should be admitted without reservation. We are finding 
ourselves in the midst of a profound social revolution. The social 
order as it existed prior to 1939 does not exist any more. The 
reverberations of the social earthquake are to be sensed everywhere, 
even here in America. Millions and tens of millions are looking 
for a new social security, for a more just distribution of wealth, for 
more reliable safeguards of human dignity regardless of family, class, 
and racial tradition. Something new is in the air, the red flashes on 
the horizon witness to the coming of a social storm ominous with 
new possibilities. Some people feel terrified, some hopeful, some 
confused. The transformation of our social and economic life 
evokes more vigorous passions than the prospect of political and in- 
ternational troubles. But can we honestly contend that the masses 
and their leaders act under the challenge of Christ? How many 
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people would be ready to admit that Christ and our faith in him are 
relevant? What kind of difference does it make for our social visions 
and decisions whether or not we believe in Christ? 


II 


The indifference with which the masses of common people and in- 
telligentsia are reacting to Christ and assume that his Gospel is ir- 
relevant for the most burning issues of our times may be even more 
disturbing than an atheistic revolt against him. We should, how- 
ever, not be unduly confused, ‘He that believeth shall not make 
haste”’ (Isaiah 28: 16). There may be a silent longing for his pres- 
ence, silent, intangible, and inaudible; a longing which may before 
long manifest itself in a nostalgia and restlessness in the depth of the 
present misery and desolation. As on many other points I like to 
listen to Dostoevski’s vision of the present and of the future. We 
may distrust his judgment on many political points but we can hardly 
question his almost uncanny insight into the realms beyond our nor- 
mal social and political experience. Dostoevski observed, with anx- 
iety, the atheistic corollary of the social and socialistic drive for jus- 
tice and equality both in Western Europe and in Russia. How can 
any social order survive without the integrating power of faith in 
what is eternally true and just? How could we at all establish an 
organic unity of brotherhood and equality without humble self- 
surrender to the very source of love and compassion? Dostoevski 
sensed at the bottom of modern revolutionary utopianism a melan- 
choly of metaphysically uprooted hearts. Social sympathy and re- 
volt served as a remedy for the sore heart which had despaired of the 
Church and for what the Church stood for. Modern man without 
faith in God and without the spiritual fellowship of love realized 
that something must be done to make up for the absence of God, 
that eternal source of life and warmth. The coldness resulting from 
the death of God drove men together, and they huddled in a pas- 
sionate desire to overcome the loneliness, the barrenness of the God- 
less and Christ-less world. The devotion normally consecrated to 
God was concentrated upon man, upon his social welfare, upon per- 
fect social institutions of brotherhood, equality, and justice. In the 
end, however, the masses will sense a void, an emptiness in this so- 
cially perfect life without God, and make a desperate effort to safe- 
guard the happiness of all men by a frantic, convulsive intensifica- 
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tion of their own compassionate love. But the more they will try 
to chase away the deadening coldness around them the more un- 
bearable will become the grief and sorrow of their spiritually devas- 
tated hearts. Human society—the noblest, wisest, and finest indi- 
viduals among the members of the new order—will appear as a group 
of orphans, without the burning fire of parental love, sad and lonely 
in their forlornness, craving for comfort and succor. 

Dostoevski anticipated the moment when lonely hearts and blinded 
eyes will be opened to the reality of Christ—of the Man of Sorrows 
who is actually never absent, who is continually stretching out his 
hands of boundless love, who is, precisely in the moments of despair 
and destruction, nearer to man than in the moments of peace and 
complacency. And when the veil will fall from human eyes and 
the outstretched hands of the Crucified become visible, an enrap- 
tured hymn of joy and victory will resound in the hearts of men. 

Dostoevski’s vision may be just a vision. But many events of re- 
cent years confirm its prophetic insight. Social revolutionary ide- 
ologies which proved to be strong enough to destroy the old order 
of injustice and oppression seem to be inadequate to cope with the 
enormous moral, spiritual, and political problems of our time, with 
the unprecedented dimensions of our castatrophe. What is needed 
in these days is silent patience in view of the abysmal suffering; a 
deep compassion for the confused minds throughout the world; and 
an unqualified determination to wrestle with all the problems of 
downtrodden humanity in unyielding faith in our God. No ex- 
clusively social, economic, or political ideology has the depth and 
breadth to embrace the essential issues of human life and to guide 
men in a right direction. No abstract philosophical ideal or idea 
gives the comfort of spiritual certainty and the warmth of personal 
self-commitment. We stand in the midst of terrible international 
disintegration, but our souls also are sore and ailing. We cannot 
understand the social and political disease of our era unless we look 
at it from the highest angle of faith in the living God. We cannot 
help destitute humanity unless we abandon the easy observation 
tower of moralistic pride and idealistic complacency, and step down 
in humble compassion to the darkest and lowest level of present 
misery and wretchedness. Any talk about a just and durable peace 
is meaningless if it is nothing more than moralistic preaching on the 
theme “what ought to be” without a sympathetic understanding of 
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the terrific disaster which has befallen the world. The forces of 
hatred, vindictiveness, distrust, and suspicion cannot be overcome 
by a self-complacent attitude of a decent, virtuous man. Only if we 
comprehend the anguish of social insecurity, the horror and frustra- 
tion of the tormented and tortured masses, only if we grasp all the 
darkness and agony of those who have suffered most are we in a posi- 
tion to pave the road for the brighter world—brighter for the masses 
collectively, and for human souls individually. Is all that possible 
without Christ? 











Ill 


We often hear that Christ is “the only answer and help” for our 
tragic time. How often these words sound like cheap platitudes 
without power and fire! How often our Christological formulas and 
definitions appear more like yardsticks or clubs for measuring and 
hitting than like signposts directing disorientated minds and hearts 
in the right direction. 

Throughout the history of the Church, believers have had to do 
with an exceedingly difficult and almost impossible task in interpret- 
ing the real presence of the crucified and risen Christ by means of a 
clear, definite, unambiguous confession of faith, unqualified moral 
obedience, and adequate social and political action. When I say 
this I mean that Christ has been from the very beginning the au- 
thority and the reality which has given all human thought and prac- 
tical life a specific character essentially different from the way of 
thinking and living beyond the arena of the Church. The very 
attitude toward ultimate truth changed profoundly under the chal- 
lenge of the Gospel. The attitude of objective speculation, of 
metaphysical curiosity, of mystical intuition was replaced by the 
attitude of reverence, awe-ful earnestness and personal loyalty. 
Every article of confession and dogmatic category reflected some- 
thing more than intellectual quest and search for God; they reflected 
the certainty and triumph of men who had been lost in confusion 

_ and helplessness and rescued from destruction and death; the peni- 
tence and hope of those who have realized the sinister situation of 
guilt and expected to appear before the judgment seat of the cruci- 

fied and victorious Christ. ‘The creed has been an act of collective 

and personal surrender to the heavenly Victor, a battlecry, a pledge 
of allegiance, a summons, a manifesto of slaves whose shackles and 
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fetters were broken and who in the absolute obedience to Christ 
were granted the liberty of the sons of God. 

The real presence of Christ has, in the realm of Christian faith 
and action, an all-comprehensive meaning. It means the presence 
of God, the Almighty, sovereign and supreme Lord of all. Jesus 
Christ destroyed all the escape-doors of human selfishness and re- 
ligious self-deception. In his presence we have lost all external safe- 
guards and false securities. No legal or ceremonial trick can help 
us. No moralistic decency can conceal what we really are. Our 
heart is unveiled, naked, exposed—any self excuse or self justification 
only aggravates the situation in which we find ourselves when the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob comes nigh in Jesus Christ and 
knocks at the door of our soul. The Church quite deliberately con- 
fesses first her faith in “God the Father Almighty, the Maker of 
heaven and earth” in order to make unmistakably clear that it was 
this God of Genesis and of the Old Covenant that entered as the 
Incarnate Word into the realm of history and of our personal life. 
The lordship of Jesus did not reflect the lordship of Asiatic gods and 
lords—it was rather identical with the lordship of the God of Sinai. 
“The Word [Logos] made flesh’”’ was not the Platonic idea or Phi- 
lonic manifestation of the Absolute—it was rather the Word of the 
prophets, the word of judgment and mercy, of holiness and grace, 
of truth and love, the terrible Word which puts all earthly arrogant 
claims, complacent ideas, and half-truths to shame. The God of 
Jesus Christ has never ceased to be the God of Abraham, Moses, and 
Elijah. 

In Jesus Christ the universality of the Old Covenant and of the 
Church of Israel was revealed for all peoples and all generations. 
The failures of Christian theology have often been due to the fact 
that this background and glory of the Gospel have been so often 
either forgotten or modified and transformed. Throughout the his- 
tory of the Church and theology, the real God of Jesus Christ has 
had to wrestle with the divers gods and semi-gods of human specula- 
tion and paganism. He has often been replaced by the Idea of Plato, 
by the Prime Mover of Aristotle, by the Categorical Imperative of 
Kant, by the Absolute of Schelling, by the Universe of Schleier- 
macher. Over and over again, all the main categories of Jesus have 
assumed an alien connotation as theology, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, overlooked the essential unity of the Old and the New 
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Covenant and disrupted the continuity between the Church of Israel 
(not of the Jewish people!) and the Church of Christ.* Paul Elmer 
More, whom we otherwise truly respect, was unable to grasp the 
very nature of the Gospel just at this point. He interpreted the 
“Word” of the Fourth Gospel along the lines of Greek thought: “In 
the main Christianity passed with the fourth Gospel into the wide 
stream of Greek thought; . . . henceforth we have to study the 
natural assimilation of the faith of Jesus with the Idealism of Plato.” 
“Christianity to become a world religion had to be translated into 
the universal and more spiritual terms of Greek intuition” (The 
Christ of the New Testament, 1924). 

Now, if we do that, if we Hellenize the Gospel, if we interpret it 
in “the wide stream” of Platonism or any other philosophical system, 
we undermine the main pillar of theology and of the Church, we 
deprive the Gospel of its relevance and truth, of its moral, religious, 
and social energy. On what ground and authority, then, can we 
unreservedly oppose the Germanization, or Russification, or Ameri- 
canization of the Gospel? The universality of Christ rests on the 
universality of the God of the Old Covenant, and on the essentially 
universal validity of the history of Israel (again: not of the Jewish 
people!). The God of Moses and Elijah was not a tribal god of the 
Jewish race, he was the eternal, everliving God who in his majestic 
and inscrutable counsel chose Israel and made it the temporary 
agent of his purpose and will until the time came when the Church 
of all nations took over the tremendous burden and mission of the 
Church of Israel. Any synthesis of the God of Abraham and the 
god of Plato (or of any Germanic or Slavic god) is self-destructive. 
Platonic categories may have relative validity in the realm of thought 
dealing with the secondary issues of the universe and life, but they 
are utterly inadequate in the realm of the ultimate issues: the author 
of life, the human soul, the meaning of history, the nature of good 
and evil, the origin and the purpose of the universe, the relation be- 
tween God and the world, salvation, and judgment. 

In Jesus Christ the history of Israel was culminated. The gene- 
alogy of the first Gospel indicates this. What commenced in Abra- 
ham reached its climax in Jesus. The messianic nature of the 
chosen people was made manifest in the “Suffering Servant.” If 



































1 In many ways we may say that the crux of Christian Theology consists in the right inter- 
pretation of John 1: 1-14 and Romans 11: 13-22. 
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we could use a secular vocabulary we might speak of the tragedy of 
Israel. However, the word “tragedy” is inadequate and misleading. 
The Old Testament deals with events and realities different from 
those of Greek tragedies. To be the servant, the chosen servant of 
God, to live in boundless loyalty, in obedient love and loving obedi- 
ence unto God (the God, not human lofty ideals!) is unavoidably 
allied with the bottom of misery. The history of Israel is the his- 
tory of the Suffering Servant. Abraham, Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, John the Baptist—all of them witnessed to the fact that the 
destiny of the Servant of God differs essentially from the way of 
glory, success, earthly glamour, and prestige. The Lord of the 
Old Covenant did not choose the people of Israel either for their 
moral virtues, respectability, intellectual achievements, and _politi- 
cal powers, or in order to make them cultural and political leaders 
of the world. To be sure, this interpretation and this ambition 
have sought, over and over again, to steal into the very heart of the 
religion of Israel. However, men of faith had invariably warned 
against this wrong and sinful interpretation of the divine way and 
pointed to the valley of death, to the road of frustration and wretch- 
edness, to the depth of sin and helplessness as the meeting place of 
Jehovah and his people. ‘The friend of publicans and sinners,” 
the agony of Gethsemane, the shameful cross of Calvary are the cul- 
mination of the history of Israel. The suffering Messiah is the 
glory of Israel, and through Christ the universal glory of the Church. 

It is only here that we can comprehend correctly the fact and 
mystery of the Incarnation. The Suffering Servant of the Old 
Covenant, stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted, wounded for our 
transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, is the clue to the In- 
carnation. 

Over and over again, Christian theologians have sought to under- 
stand Christ’s Incarnation as the final seal and confirmation of man’s 
essential dignity. In the days of the early Church just as in the days 
of the Reformation and of our own era, efforts were made to inter- 
pret the Incarnation as the climax of man’s quest for God, as the 
crown of human moral dignity. It has been suggested that God and 
man meet half way, that God entered into human life because Jesus 
had manifested the glorious qualities of humanity. From this angle, 
the Incarnation has been conceived as an encounter between God 
and man at the highest peak of human achievement; as a synthesis 
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of the human thought of God and the divine thought of man. In 
Jesus man’s intellectual striving for God and his moral effort for 
ideal humanity reached the supreme goal, manifested the essential 
glory of human personality, and made it possible for God to enter 
into the form of human life. In other words, it is because man in 
his intelligence and moral dignity can climb up to the threshold of 
the divine perfection that God can become man. Now, such an in- 
terpretation of the Gospel contradicts the very meaning of Biblical 
Christology. As a matter of fact the history of theology is the his- 
tory of an agonizing effort to eliminate the most subtle and imper- 
ceptible motive of this false approach to the reality of Incarnation. 

The Incarnation of Christ has nothing to do with the dignity and 
potential divinity of man. Quite the opposite is true. The God 
of holy love and compassion became “‘flesh,”” came év capxi, in the 
flesh, under the conditions, and in the situation, of sinful, mortal 
humanity. Incarnation does not mean simply the humanity of 
Christ. The “flesh’’ (caro) means the human life under the curse 
and burden of sin, corruption, and death. Jesus Christ, in other 
words, does not represent man as he had existed before the fall, in 
his glory, innocence, and purity. He did not enter into history as 
the highest manifestation of human virtue and grandeur. The “hu- 
manity” of Christ is identical with the lowest, loneliest, the most 
miserable, the most helpless condition and situation of man. 

Christ entered into the life of sin and of wretchedness due to the 
fall. He assumed boundless responsibility for human corruption 
and misery, in the most real self-identification with man as he is in 
the deepest depth of guilt, suffering, and agony. He joined the 
sinister procession of human wrecks, of pitiful pilgrims headed for 
judgment, punishment, and death. His self-identification with this 
crowd of sinners was not just symbolic or sentimental. It was real. 
No dividing line separated him from his fellow-wanderers. His ad- 
versaries were right: “Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, 
a friend of publicans and sinners.’” From a respectable, complacent, 
and sophisticated point of view, Jesus appeared in thorough soli- 
darity and company with accursed sinners. He did not come as a 
moral hero, as a great sage with glaring, dazzling, beaming dignity. 
He trod the lowest abyss of our human situation. He became, liter- 
ally, what we are in our most sinister helplessness. 
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This is, it seems to me, the meaning of the Biblical message of the 
Incarnation, the very heart both of the Old and the New Testament, 
Christ came in the likeness of sinful flesh (Rom. 8: 3); God hath 
made him to be sin for us (II Cor. 5: 21); Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us (Gal. 3: 13); he 
was in all points tempted like as we are, he was touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4: 15); being in the form of a servant, 
he humbled himself and became obedient unto death (Phil. 2: 8). 
God in Christ does not wait until man develops potential divine vir- 
tues in himself and climbs the peak of perfection. What a mockery, 
what an illusion, what a lack of understanding of what we are looms 
behind such an understanding of the Gospel! God, in his inscru- 
table majesty and unfathomable love descends to the very bottom 
of a corrupt and wretched human being in order to take him by the 
arm, to take upon himself the misery of sin and the agony of death, 
and to bring him back to life, to the joy of forgiveness and the peace 
of reconciliation. Only such incomprehensible holy love identify- 
ing itself with man in his ugliness and wretchedness can—without 
censorious moralization and without legalistic callousness—make man 
comprehend what he is, how awful his situation is, and what God’s 
majesty, compassion, and forgiveness really mean. 

The Incarnation is an event between heaven and earth, between . 
God and man, a divine intervention, a real struggle with the reality 
of sin and death, a struggle which culminated in the moment when 
Jesus died as the greatest sinner, yet without sin! “All the prophets 
of old said that Christ should be the greatest transgressor, murderer, 
adulterer, thief, blasphemer that ever was or ever could be on earth. 
When he took the sins of the whole world upon Himself, Christ was 
no longer an innocent person. . . . He was not only in the company 
of sinners. He had gone so far as to invest Himself with the flesh 
and blood of sinners” (Martin Luther, A Commentary on Galatians). 
He could die as the greatest transgressor because he was perfect in 
his holy love. Only perfect, sinless love is capable of self-identifica- 
tion with the most horrible sinner, and of taking upon itself both 
the absolute responsibility for sin and the consequences of sin. Vic- 
tory over sin and over death can be won only where the power of sin 
is at its peak and where death wields the kingly scepter of righteous- 
ness. 
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Christianity has, in many ways, lost its dynamic power. We have 
humanized God, idealized man, ignored the gravity of sin to such 
an extent that our Christology has become a hodge-podge of stale 
and threadbare platitudes. As a result, we are easily confused, with- 
out an adequate understanding of our present catastrophe. And we 
very easily become disheartened and discouraged as our moralistic, 
self-complacent blueprints for a peaceful world prove to be pitifully 
inadequate and helpless. If the situation of the world contradicts 
our moral expectations, the universe and history assume for us a 
character of senseless chaos, and we are inclined to be offended, to 
withdraw in bitterness into the shell of our personal decency, or to 
become cynically “‘realistic.”’ 

Jesus Christ in his genuine, authentic Gospel frees us, however, 
from any easy illusion and moral self-complacency. He opens our 
eyes to the bleakest realities of our personal and social life. In his 
presence, we comprehend what we are and what terrible forces of 
evil and perversion operate in our midst; in penitence and anguish 
we realize our own responsibility for, and share in, what is going on. 

And yet, Christ at the same time reveals the presence of the ma- 
jestic, ever-righteous, and ever-loving God who has never ceased to 
rule the world and who vouches for the ultimate victory of truth in 
love, of righteousness in mercy and grace, of brotherhood and good 
will. There is nothing sentimental and cowardly relativistic about 
Christ; no confusion of the dividing line between right and wrong, 
good and evil. His love is righteous, and his righteousness burns 
with compassion, mercy and grace. He takes us down to the dark- 
est valleys of wretched, poor, suffering, corrupted men, inflames our 
hearts with sympathy, and chases away our moralistic censoriousness 
and social respectability. ‘Thus he gives us a right clue to the pres- 
ent mission of the Church: to proclaim in humility and penitence 
the authority of God in Christ as-the supreme authority of our lives, 
as the ultimate guarantor of freedom and righteousness; to bring the 
good news of forgiveness; and to take upon ourselves the burden, 
sorrow, and misery of the most wretched underdogs in our midst. 
It may so happen that if we perform our mission with courage and 
humility, millions and tens of millions of men and women longing 
for a real freedom, a real righteousness and brotherhood, will open 
their eyes in amazement, and with a deep sigh will whisper, “How 
could we have forgotten Him?” 








THE GREAT VACUUM IN CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY 


By THEODORE O. WEDEL 


HAT is the Church? Every Christian would have some 

\ X | answer. Without “Church” of some sort there would be 

no Christians. Yet most modern Christians would not 

find it easy to give a definition of “Church” which more than a frac- 

tion of the other Christians in the world would accept. The con- 

cept of the Church is, in fact, one of the most difficult in Christian 

experience. Even theologians may not quite know what it means 
or ought to mean. 


‘THEOLOGY’s GREATEST VACUUM 


“I believe one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ This is the 
familiar phrase of the common Christian, creed. ‘Almost every 
word of the sentence,” says Emil Brunner, “is incomprehensible for 
the present-day man and even for the average Christian. Luther 
called the word Church a ‘blank’ and would have preferred the term 
‘the Christian folk.’ ‘Church’ means for most people the great 
building with the tower and chimes where every Sunday services of 
worship are conducted. All of that, to be sure, is used by the 
Church and reminds us that the matter of greatest significance in the 
Church is the proclamation of the Gospel. But the misunderstand- 
ing is just as great.” * 

Misunderstandings and confusions as regards the meaning of the 
word “Church” are not limited to the man in the street. Christian 
history is shot through with them. Consider the author whom I 
have just quoted. The whole body of Christians calling itself Catho- 
lic would not be able to admit that he was himself a member of the 
Church. They might honor him as a man and as a scholar and con- 
cede him the adjective Christian. But he is a Protestant. And 
Protestants are not “Church.” In the ecumenical movement the 


1 Emil Brunner, Our Faith, Scribners, 1936, pp. 122 f. 
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term “Church” is beginning to find frequent use. In Catholic eyes 
it is thus used improperly always. The Protestant, in his turn, while 
he is usually more inclusive in his application of tests of Church 
membership, is equally puzzled when he deals with a Catholic 
Church like Rome. What, so he is forced to ask, can the idea of 
“Church” mean in a system ruled by a Pope who by definition stands 
outside the Church itself. Papal pronouncements, so says a decree 
of the Vatican Council, must be held to be irreformable “without 
consent of the Church” (ex sese, non autem ex consensu ecclesiae). 

And if a student, puzzled by these and other controversies sur- 
rounding the idea of the Church, seeks guidance in the traditional 
doctrinal systems of Christian thought, he will be amazed to find 
here a curious vacuum. Books on every other Christian doctrine 
fill whole libraries. But where are books on the doctrine of the 
Church? There is the New Testament. Then there is the City of 
God by Augustine. But what else—until almost our own genera- 
tion? Of course, the vacuum is not complete. The Apostolic and 
early Church Fathers, for example, frequently mention the Church. 
Belief in the Church became an article of the Christian Creed. But 
a gulf already exists between the New Testament and the Hellenic 
Christianity even of the early centuries. Harnack, the great his- 
torian of doctrine, bluntly says that the Apostolic tradition as re- 
gards the New Testament idea of the Church “very soon, compara- 
tively speaking, became obsolete or lost its power to influence. Even 
the Apologists make little use of it. Augustine was the first to re- 
turn to it.” ? 

Turn to the medieval scholastics, who might at least have had 
Augustine as a model. The doctrine of the Church is scarcely men- 
tioned. The Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas has a brief chapter on 
Christ or Pope as head of the Church. But that is virtually all—and 
to a questioner quite unsatisfying. An article in the most recent 
theological encyclopedia can say openly, “Scholasticism scarcely ever 
dealt with the doctrine of the Church. What it had to say it sub- 
sumed under the treatment of Christ as Head of the Church or under 
the topic of the sacrament of ordination.” On the doctrine of the 
Church in Roman theology generally the same scholar writes, ““There 
exists in the Catholic Church of today no real dogma concerning the 


2 Adolf von Harnack, History of Dogma, Engl. transl., vol. 1, p. 153. 
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Church. Instead, the Catholic Church constitutes herself as the 
presupposition for all dogma.” * 

Do we not meet in this doctrinal vacuum of the Hellenic and 
medieval tradition one of the strangest of history’s paradoxes? The 
Roman Church, in western Christendom, has laid claim for four 
hundred years to a monopoly of Church-Christianity. Protestants, 
including Anglicans, are simply excommunicated. Yet Rome has 
no dogma of the Church—except herself. The astounding strength 
of such a naive position is obvious. Historical fact becomes dogma, 
as did once the mighty acts of Biblical Revelation. Hence the his- 
torical Church becomes itself Revelation. The tension between 
Bible and Church is resolved in favor of the latter, even though 
lip service may still be paid to the priority of the Bible. The 
Church escapes judgment. On this issue Rome and the Reforma- 
tion Churches confront one another across a wide chasm. 

Unless Rome’s position is accepted, a doctrine of the Church 
becomes a necessity. “The Churches excommunicated by Rome and 
seeking a Church-Christianity of their own need such a doctrine 
desperately. At the Reformation, doctrines of the Church did ap- 
pear. Every Reformation confession has one. In comparison with 
the silence on the doctrine of the Church on the part of scholastic 
theology, the Reformation marks, indeed, a revival. The nineteenth 
of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England is a succinct 
summary of many Reformation confessions. “The visible Church 
of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly administered 
according to Christ’s ordinance, in all things that of necessity are 
requisite tothe same. As the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Antioch have erred; so also the Church of Rome hath erred, not only 
in their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of 
Faith.” The acknowledgment of a norm for the Church other than 
the Church herself was surely a momentous step for Reformation 
thought. Yet could any one assert that this, or similar confessions 
(even disregarding the problem raised by the words “visible Church’’) 
are adequate as a doctrine of the Church for r the solving of our ecu- 
menical problems today? 

Emil Brunner has a good criticism of Reformed doctrine. On the 


8 Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2te Aufli., vol. III (1929), article “Kirche (dog- 
mengeschlichlich)” by Holwein. 
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familiar formula in Reformation confessions for discerning a true 
Church, he says: “‘It is certainly of little value to consider pure doc- 
trine and correct administration of the Sacrament as such character- 
istics [of the Church]. . . . The false, one-sided objective concept of 
the Church is certainly also to blame for the Church’s no longer 
understanding itself as a missionary Church. The reduction to two 
of the criteria for the true Church given us in the New Testament, 
and indeed to the two which offer themselves most easily to objec- 
tivization, namely, pure doctrine and correct administration of the 
Sacrament, resulted in the period following in a tremendous im- 
poverishment of the Church.” * 

The impression usually accepted without investigation that Catho- 
lic dogma is rich in doctrines of the Church is simply an illusion. 
But a vacuum exists in Protestant theological thinking on the Church 
also. ‘To work out a doctrine of the Church may have been a task 
assigned precisely to our era in Christian history. Ours is, in some 
ways, the first age called upon to formulate an ecumenical theology. 
The Reformers’ return to the Bible must lead eventually to the 
Church as well as to the Bible. For the Bible is not silent on the 
Church. “For the Church the world was made,” says one of the 
earliest documents of Christian literature (Shepherd of Hermas 
2.4.1.). Our familiar hymn is quite Biblical when it sings of Christ 
himself: 


From Heaven he came and sought her 
To be his holy bride; 

With his own blood he bought her, 
And for her life he died. 


The strange vacuum in Christian doctrine regarding the Church 
deserves, however, an attempt at explanation. In part a valid ex- 
planation is that which is implied by the silence in Roman dogma. 
The Church is a living thing. How can it really describe itself? 
Life must cease before the anatomist can dissect and analyze. It was 
not until the eighteenth century that medical science discovered the 
circulation of the blood. Yet the blood of physicians themselves had 
been in circulation from the dawn of medicine. The Church, re- 
gardless of poverty of doctrine regarding herself, simply exists. The 


4Emil Brunner, Divine-Human Encounter, Westminster Press, 1943, pp. 198, 200. Luther 
and Calvin make far more of the Church than is admitted in Catholic polemic literature. 
The Reformers’ views have been neatly summarized in J. S. Whale’s Christian Doctrine, Mac- 
millan, 1942, pp. 144-149. 
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Holy Spirit, third person of the Trinity, abides in her. By her 
fruits she is known, not by the abstractions of theologians. Yet the 
argument, valid as it may be, proves too much. The New Testa- 
ment Church, too, was alive, but the New Testament Church wrote 
the Epistle to the Ephesians and much else about herself. Further. 
more, a divided Church, one in which the very word “Church” is 
withheld among Christians, cannot live any longer in uncritical in- 
difference of doctrinal clarification. Rome accomplishes such naive 
aloofness from doctrinal self-examination only through blind pride. 
And Rome, too, is awaking to the need of knowing herself to be part 
of the mystical body of Christ, as the Liturgical Movement happily 
indicates. 

A more searching explanation of the vacuum on the subject of the 
Church in Christian thought may lie in the fact that Jewish Christi- 
anity vanished so early, leaving Hellenic Christianity alone to spread 
through the Roman world. This meant the loss of the Hebraic 
view of religion. All Christian doctrine has suffered from this loss 
of the Hebraic world-view. The early Church fought a manful 
battle against Hellenism, it is true. The historic Christian Creeds 
are an evidence of this great struggle, and Frederick Denison Maurice 
was largely right in declaring that at the close of the period of war- 
fare, ““The Church was Hebraic despite of itself.’"* Yet the Church 
emerged lamed by the struggle. The full understanding of the 
Biblical story of God's revelation has never reappeared in Christian 
thought until our own day. The Biblical theology of rediscovered 
Orthodoxy of our generation will have much to teach us, as it brings 
to light the forgotten treasures of the Bible. 

Nowhere is the loss of the Hebraic, Biblical view of Christianity 
more tragic than in an early loss of the doctrine of the Church. The 
Old Testament, in particular, suffered neglect. Yet for an under- 
standing of the Church, the Old Testament is crucial. “The Gentile 
Church, though it reverenced the Old Testament as at first its only 
Bible, and refused to abandon it at the call of Marcion, was little able 
fully to understand it. It possessed in the early ages hardly any 
Hebrew scholar except St. Jerome; and it is only in comparatively 
modern days that the Hebrew outlook has come to be understood.” * 

5 F. D. Maurice, Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Macmillan, 1872, vol. 1, p. 397. 

6H. L. Goudge, The Church of England and Reunion, S. P. C. K., 1938, p. 84. My argu- 


ment in these paragraphs owes much to this book. Other books which are bringing the Old 
Testament Church back into the picture of Biblical Christianity are A. G. Hebert’s The 
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The author just cited goes on to show how both Greeks and Ro- 
mans, despite their great gifts, could not guide in understanding the 
Church. They had not been through the long centuries of disci- 
pline as a “chosen people.” ‘The very word “ecclesia”—the chosen 
band, the called—had for Greeks and Romans secular, not holy, con- 
notations. “The amount of harm which has been done to the 
Church by Greek intellectualism and Roman autocracy is incal- 
culable. Back then to the Hebrews!”’ ’ 


‘THE CHURCH IN THE BIBLE 


If we turn to the Bible, with the Old Testament not ignored, the 
doctrine of the Church meets us on almost every page. The very 
title-page of the Bible—the Book “containing the Old and New 
Testaments’—marks it as a book about “Churches.” Testament 
means covenant, and covenant, to the Hebrew mind, meant a rela- 
tionship bestowed upon a chosen people by a gracious God. Per- 
sonal religion, as we moderns have come to call it, is not ruled out, 
of course, as many familiar Psalms prove, but no Hebrew ever dreamt 
of personal religion except within the corporate covenant. Nor is 
this corporate relationship with God as the framework of salvation 
lost in the New Testament. Here again we meet only Church. En- 
trance requirements had altered, that is all. ‘The “chosen people” 
were now a new Israel, open to all who believe “good news” and re- 
pent and are baptized. But of a lessening of the corporate nature of 
the covenant with God, there is no hint. To his contemporaries, in- 
deed, the new covenant brought by Jesus was not discontinuous with 
the old, but its fulfillment. His coming seemed the end of all things, 
history’s scroll complete. 

The Bible as a “Church Book” is a unit and a whole. It is “the 
story of the mighty acts of God, winning for himself a people (before 
Christ) and through that people (after Christ) reconciling the whole 
world with Himself.” * And if that story is read with our Church of 
the twentieth century in mind, how it illumines our contemporary 
problems! The choosing of that ancient ecclesia is a mystery, as is 
our being chosen today. They were an unprepossessing people. 
“The Lord thy God giveth thee not this good land for thy righteous- 


Throne of David, Faber, 1941; and Phythian-Adams’ The People and the Presence, Oxford, 
1942. 


7H. L. Goudge, op. cit., Pe 
8G. E. Phillips, The Old Testament in the World Church, Lutterworth, 1942, p. 149. 
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ness; for thou art a stiff-necked people” (Deut. 9: 6). ‘They scarcely 
ever prove fully worthy of God’s choice. Yet they remain a people 
holy unto God. Rebellion, apostasy, punishment, redemption—all 
follow one another as the story proceeds. The burden of being 
God’s chosen seems too much for them. Only a Remnant remain 
true tohim. Yet the covenant on God’s side is not broken. At the 
beginning of the Exile, Jeremiah can have God say: “The people 
which were left of the sword found grace in the wilderness: even 
Israel, when I went to cause him to rest. . . . I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love” (Jer. 31). 

God concentrates on an increasingly smaller remnant. Finally a 
single Figure appears, carrier alone of the burden and the promise of 
God’s covenant with His people—the Messiah, the Christ. In him 
the old covenant is fulfilled and a new covenant is born. He is 
bridge between the two. The point is, however, that the new cove- 
nant is still a covenant with a people. A modern Biblical scholar 
can say with truth, ‘““When the Messiah was in the tomb, Israel was 
in the tomb. . . . When Christ rose, the Church rose from the 
dead.” ° 

This Church of the New Testament, therefore, is a continuation, 
but also a new creation of God. It is now a universal Church, a 
catholic Church. Gentiles can become members. But the concept 
of Church as a visible corporate body is never lost. The idea of an 
invisible Church is foreign to the Bible. Hence salvation in the 
New Testament is never thought of as an affair merely between God 
and an individual. A man was either in or out of the new ecclesia, 
just as he had been either a Jew or a non-Jew. To be a member of 
the Church did not, of course, guarantee “‘salvation” in an individual 
sense—any more than it had for the people of the Old Testament. 
To be a member meant to be one of the called or chosen, and that 
might subject an individual to judgment far more severe than any 
meted out to a pagan. The Church was the carrier of a promise 
and of a presence. Membership in the Church signified sharing in 
the promise and living in the presence. How the individual Chris- 
tian responded to the privileges and demands of Church member- 
ship was a different story. St. Paul writes with utter frankness how 
in the Church of Corinth there is “such fornication as is not so much 


*L. S. Thornton, The Common Life in the Body of Christ, Dacre Press, 1943, p. 282. 
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as named among the Gentiles” (I Cor. 5: 1). Yet this same Church is 
called the body of Christ and the temple of the Holy Spirit (I Cor. 
3: 16; 12: 27). This contradiction between corporate holiness and 
individual unholiness has been a source of confusion for Christians 
for centuries. Hundreds of sects have arisen in Christian history 
through an attempt to avoid the contradiction, by limiting member- 
ship to proven “‘saints.”” The doctrine of an invisible Church tries 
to resolve the same contradiction. Yet the solution is fairly clear 
when we draw upon the analogy of the Old Testament Church. 
“You only have I known of all the families of the earth: therefore I 
will punish you for all your iniquities,” says the prophet Amos (3: 2). 
St. Paul voices threats of damnation to the Corinthian Christians in 
connection with the Lord’s Supper—‘‘For he that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself” (I Cor. 11: 
29). But it would not have occurred either to Amos or to St. Paul 
to recommend recourse to salvation outside this sinning Church, or 
to attempt to found a new church. The Church for both is a corpo- 
rate body with which God is in a peculiar relationship. This rela- 
tionship, or covenant, is an objective fact, regardless of whether man’s 
response to it is a worthy or unworthy one. 

The Church of the New Testament is portrayed as a continuation 
of the old Israel. Yet it isalsonew. It is the new “remnant” which 
Jesus gathered and to which he committed new responsibilities, new 
gifts, a new relationship with God through himself. Particularly, as 
we read the story of the founding of the new ecclesia after the Resur- 
rection and Ascension of Christ, this new people of God is distin- 
guished by the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Whether Jesus in his earthly ministry actually founded the Chris- 
tian Church can be debated among scholars.** The background of 
the Old Testament, however, helps to clarify the historical question. 
The Christian Church began in the corporate midst of the Hebrew 
Church. It began with the call of the first disciples. Jesus “called 
them out in order that through them and on them He might lay the 
foundation stone of a new edifice. . . . He gathered His own, the 
people that were ‘His,’ and in them He planted the consciousness 
that they were a separate community. The question whether Jesus 

10 The best discussion I know of this whole question, as also on the founding of the 


Church on Peter and on the power of the keys, is in R. N. Flew, Jesus and His Church, 
Abingdon, 1938. 
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Himself founded the Church may be answered in the affirmative, not 
only in the dogmatic sense but in the historical sense. He founded 
the New Covenant, not as an ecclesia invisibilis, as those who regard 
the Church purely as an invisible spiritual body would have us be- 
lieve, but as a real community, a people, however unassuming it may 
have seemed at first, whose constitution is ‘the blood of the New 
Covenant.’ ”’ * 

Nevertheless, however far back the story of the Christian Church 
can be traced, the coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost marks a be- 
ginning also. Through the remaining period of Church history 
covered by the New Testament account, the Christian Church is a 
new “mighty act” of God. It is the Spirit-bearing community. 

What did this mean? No reader of the New Testament can 
doubt that any Biblical doctrine of the Church must come to terms 
with the fact and the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


THE Hoty SpirRir AND THE CHURCH 


We enter here upon a confusion of tongues in the history of 
Christian thought. If the doctrine of the Church is today still some- 
thing of an unexplored doctrine, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 


while not unexplored, is in an equally puzzling state. ‘With re- 
spect to the Holy Spirit, there has not been as yet, on the part of 
learned and distinguished investigators of the Scriptures, a discus- 
sion of the subject full enough and careful enough to make it pos- 
sible for us to obtain an intelligent conception of His proper indi- 
viduality.” That sentence was written by St. Augustine in the fifth 
century (De Fide et Symbolo, chap. 9, sec. 19). It might still, with 
at least some truth, be written today. ‘What the modern Church 
makes of the Spirit,” says T. R. Glover in his Paul of Tarsus (p. 218), 
“when it is not merely reciting quotations, it is hard to say; very little 
might be the answer, if we were to tell the truth. . . . One great 
theologian of our day says bluntly that no original work has been 
done on the Holy Spirit since the days of the Apostles.” ** This 
blight on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit seems to have paralleled 


11 Emil Brunner, The Mediator, Engl. trans., 1934, pp. 558 f. 

12 If a further confession of theological confusion on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is in 
place, here is another from a contemporary writer: “When we consider the question of the 
nature and work of God the Holy Ghost, we find that the Church is without any clearly de- 
fined teaching on the subject, that the doctrine is seldom treated in the pulpit, or in devo- 
tional books, and that the notions entertained on the subject by otherwise well-informed 
Christians are hazy and confused.” From Peter Green, The Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
Longmans, 1933. 
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the similar blight on the doctrine of the Church. It may have had 
the same cause—a loss of insight into the Hebraic sense of a corpo- 
rate covenant with God. Certainly it is found early in Hellenic 
Christianity. “That the Holy Spirit had been poured out upon the 
Church,” says a competent historian of the ancient Church, “was 
realized by the early post-apostolic writers; but they do not appear 
to have connected the fact with the Lord’s promise of another Para- 
clete or with the event of Pentecost. Even the Apologists of the 
second century refer but seldom and vaguely to the Pentecostal 
gift.” ** 

A full treatment of what tradition has to say about the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit cannot, however, be attempted here. As with the 
doctrine of the Church, the Reformation certainly marked a revival. 
And our generation, with its rediscovery of insight into the Bible, 
may mark an era of further rich rediscoveries. 

I venture the suggestion that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in 
Christian tradition suffers from several amiguities in the use of terms. 
I name two. 

First: The meaning of the word “spirit” in ordinary speech. We 
use the word to describe the element in man which is contrasted with 
“body.”” It is an immanent, individualist, psychological fact. But 
we also use the word “‘spirit’’ very differently—to describe, not a phe- 
nomenon in individual psychology, but in social life. We speak 
freely of the “spirit” of a school or a college, or any cohesive social 
“body.” The French words “esprit de corps” so vividly express this 
corporate fact of observation and experience that they have become 
a domesticated phrase. This second use of the word “spirit” can 
throw much light on the New Testament story of Pentecost. Of 
this more later. 

Second: The use of both “holy” and “spirit” as applying to more 
than one person of the Trinity. God is holy. God is Spirit. The 
working of God’s “Spirit” cannot be limited to post-Pentecostal his- 
tory. Yet “Holy Spirit” as used normally in the New Testament 
does mean the gift historically first imparted at Pentecost. It can at 
once be admitted that the distinction between God’s holy Spirit and 
the Pentecostal “Spirit” is not clear in the Bible. Yet a distinc- 
tion, nevertheless, is there. To ignore this causes endless confusion. 
John Calvin made a shrewd comment on this source of misunder- 


18 H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, Macmillan, 1912, p. 390. 
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standing: ‘“‘When Christ said ‘God is Spirit,’ He was uttering the 
truth that the Divine essence is wholly spiritual, not using the word 
Spirit as it is used in other passages, to mean the third Person hypo- 
statically. Kurios, the New Testament word for Jehovah, is simi- 
larly used sometimes for Christ and sometimes for the Godhead as a 
whole” (Institutes, part I, chap. 13, sec. 20). A modern scholar goes 
even further and boldly suggests that the term “Holy Spirit” is really 
inadequate to describe or define what the New Testament Church 
itself meant by it.** 

With these distinctions in mind, let us turn to the historical Reve- 
lation in the New Testament. One fact looms large. ‘The prevail- 
ing modern identification of the Holy Spirit with the divine element 
in man, or with God’s immanent working in man, finds little basis in 
the scriptural record. Of course, God does work thus. There is a 
light ‘‘which lighteth every man that cometh into the world” (John 
1: 9). There is a law of God universally known, even among the 
heathen, and ‘written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing 
one another” (Rom. 2: 15). To ascribe such immanent, psycho- 
logical, universal activity of the divine to ‘Holy Spirit’ is almost in- 
evitable when we think of religion philosophically. But, despite a 
few possible exceptions, such immanentism is simply not Biblical. 
One of the most recent surveys of the occurrence of the word Spirit 
(Ruach) even in the Old Testament concludes: “The original asso- 
ciations of the word Ruach are with a definitely supernatural energy, 
not with anything natural or purely human. In connection with 
God, the word Ruach always suggests energetic action rather than 
immanence. It represents an invasive, rather than pervasive power.” 
In the New Testament “there is no teaching about the Spirit of God 
except in direct connexion with the life and work of the Messiah 
Jesus.” ** The Holy Spirit is mentioned in connection with the con- 
ception and baptism of Jesus, as having foretold him in the prophets 
—and then as the Pentecostal “event.” Bishop Gore, whose book 
The Holy Spirit and the Church is perhaps the clearest treatment of 
the whole Biblical view, says, “If the New Testament does not ex- 

14 Erich Seeberg, Christliche Dogmatik, Leipzig, 1925, vol. 2, p. 331, “Die Bezeichnung als 
‘heiliger Geist’ ist in der Tat unzulanglich, denn da Gott und ebenso Christus sowohl Geist 
als auch heilig, das heist tiberweltlich, sind, so driickt sie nicht aus, worin die Besonderheit 


des heiligen Geistes eigentlich bestehe.” 
15 O. C. Quick, The Doctrines of the Creeds, Scribners, 1938, pp. 275 f. 
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clude the idea of the universal operation of the Holy:Spirit of which 
we get a glimpse in the Old Testament, it says nothing about it.” 
“When all is said and acknowledged, there remains a difference, so 
great as to be startling, between the popular modern view and that 
of the New Testament.” ** : 

From the point of view of a doctrine of the Church, two things are 
exceptionally striking in the event of Pentecost and the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Fellowship in the upper room. 

The Holy Spirit is henceforth first of all a corporate, not an indi- 
vidual, possession. Church and Holy Spirit are from this point on 
inseparable. ‘The Church is called by St. Paul the Body of Christ. 
The word Body means, again, a community. St. Paul may, indeed, 
have invented this corporate meaning for the word. The Spirit 
dwells in the Body. Apart from this corporate community, there is 
no gift of the Holy Spirit. Hence the importance of baptism—as of 
the sacraments generally. Baptism is the rite of entrance to the new 
society of the Spirit. The unbelievable has happened. That which 
is holy has become “common.”” In Greek, as partly in English, 
“common” was used in contrast to “holy.”” “In the Old Testament 
the notion of the holiness which is the essential characteristic of God 
excludes the notion of acommon sharing.” ** The new society, how- 
ever, is precisely the “commonalty”’ or fellowship of the Holy Spirit, 
in which the Spirit is both creative agent and a shared gift. 

Prophecy, once limited to special messengers of God, is now the 
possession of all. Toa Hebrew, this seemed a miracle—a fulfillment 
of the prediction of Joel that God in the last days would pour out 
his Spirit “upon all flesh.” But prophecy was not to be tried by the 
individual apart from the group (2 Cor. 14). The Spirit was a pos- 
session of the Body. Hence the importance of remaining one Body. 
A great wonder at the utter miracle of the Church as possessor of the 
Pentecostal gift runs through the writings of the early Church. The 
First Epistle of St. Peter suggests that even the angels look upon it 
with envy (I Peter 1: 12). 

Did an individual possess the Spirit? Yes, but only if he partook 
of the life of the community. The degree to which an individual 
partook of “‘spiritual’’ gifts was commensurate with the degree to 
which he shared in the corporate disciplines of brotherhood. An 


16 The Holy Spirit and the Church, Scribners, 1924, pp. 19 f. 
17O. C. Quick, The Doctrines of the Creeds, p. 284. 
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early Christian document pleads: “When thou teachest command and 
remind the people that they be constant in the assembly of the 
Church; so that ye be not hindered and make smaller by a member 
the Body of Christ. . . . Do not deprive our Saviour of his members; 
do not mangle and scatter his Body.”’ * 

Wrong-doing within the Brotherhood is sin against the Holy Spirit. 
The sin of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5: 1-11) can only be under- 
stood in the light of this high doctrine of the Church. Many lies 
were told in Jerusalem on that same day, which went unpunished 
with death. Ananias and Sapphira had lied to the Fellowship of the 
Spirit! 

Applications of this historic picture of Holy Spirit and Church to 
later Church life crowd upon the imagination. The New Testa- 
ment Church, taken as a norm, can stand in judgment over whole 
areas of mistaken later developments. What, in the light of the 
Common Life in the Body of Christ, should be said of individualistic 
piety (Catholic and Protestant), of the mystical flight of the ‘alone to 
the alone,” of prayer when it is not related to “Common Prayer,” of 
sacraments which have lost their corporate meaning and merge with 
magic, of sacerdotalism which monopolizes spiritual powers belong- 
ing to the Church as a whole? 

To think of “spirit” or “spiritual” with a social meaning is strange 
to most modern religious thought. To reintroduce us to such a 
social meaning of the word “Spirit,” I venture to employ an analogy. 
It has already been referred to—the analogy of the corporate ‘‘spirit” 
of a school or college, or an “esprit de corps.”’ 

We have all experienced such “‘spirit.’” At a football game the 
spirit of a college produces phenomena not so different from those re- 
lated of Pentecost. A whole stadium full of people can be brought 
to its feet, as if by the rush of a mighty wind, when the corporate 
spirit moves. I have known sedate professors who “spoke with 
tongues,” uttering words they later disavowed! Spirit in this social 
sense means power. It gives to an individual transcendence over 
himself. Many a football game has been won by the spirit of a 
school. 

The analogy applies further. How can “esprit de corps” be ac- 
quired? Certainly not by mere hard work or even by a man’s mak- 


18 Didascalia, chap. 18. Quoted by W. J. Phythian-Adams in Church Quarterly Review, 
June, 1943. 
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ing himself worthy of it. It comes by “grace.” He must be ac- 
cepted as a member of the Body which has the spirit. Then the 
spirit is his for the asking. In other words, the gift as ‘esprit de 
corps’’ comes by way of an initiation sacrament of some sort. Take 
the Yale spirit, as a concrete example. A stranger to Yale, living at 
a distance, might make himself master of its history and might 
achieve a code of conduct on the best Yale models. All this would 
not make hima Yale man. An ignorant and irresponsible freshman, 
actually enrolled in the university, would possess more of the Yale 
spirit than any outsider, however deserving. ‘Esprit de corps’’ is a 
social possession. It must be imparted. It cannot be earned. No 
individual as such can own it. It is “spirit.” It is also tied to 
“body.” It cannot be “spiritually” acquired. If possession of an 
“esprit de corps” is thought of in terms of some form of salvation, the 
doctrine extra ecclesiam nulla salus can find easy analogies in all 
corporate life—no “salvation” outside the concrete corporate body 
which alone can impart the saving spirit. The absolute necessity of 
sacraments can find equally striking analogies, and the analogies, in 
turn, can explain what is wrong with sacramentalism when it has lost 
its social reference. “Esprit de corps” simply lives on sacramental 
“grace.” 

Now it may be granted at once that the analogy is not perfect. It 
breaks down when the origin of “esprit de corps” is brought into the 
picture. A human social group can, in a way, create “esprit de 
corps,” though the origin of a corporate “‘spirit’’ always involves a 
mystery. The Christian community did not create the Holy Spirit. 
God the Holy Spirit founded the community. Furthermore, en- 
trance to the Christian community involved a confession of faith as 
well as baptism. A oneness of belief was essential. Faith stood 
guard over “spirits.” Faith was a test of “‘spirits.’” Many of these 
essential elements in the picture of the New Testament Church can- 
not find exact parallels in the secular scene. The analogy is only 
analogy. 

Yet the analogy, critically used, can illuminate the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit of the New Testament and can shed light on many 
puzzles of Church life in our own day. I pause here for only one 
example—the problem of prayer. 

Let us take, as a concrete point of departure, the remarkable verse 
on prayer in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (8: 26). “Likewise the 
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Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us.” 
Read this with the individualistic, modern interpretation of the Holy 
Spirit in mind, and the verse has, of course, meaning. But read it 
with the corporate Spirit in mind, and it has meaning also, and can 
place a guard upon selfish prayer. For Spirit, substitute Fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit. ‘“The Fellowship also helpeth our infirmities: 
for we (apart from the Fellowship of the Holy Spirit) know not what 
we should pray for as we ought. . . .””. Normal Christian prayer is 
Church prayer, common prayer. “If two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in heaven.’’ For when two are gathered, the 
miracle of the divine Presence happens. The Church is there; the 
Spirit is there. And the Spirit is Christ himself; ‘‘for where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them” (Matthew 18: 19 f.). Ubi tres, ibi ecclesia. 

To accept such a view of prayer is not easy for a Christianity 
brought up on individualistic Protestant piety or equally individual- 
istic Catholic mysticism. The tradition of the mystical prayer life of 
the Counter-Reformation (now almost universally accepted as norma- 
tive in teaching prayer) can be subjected to severe critical judgment 
in the light of the Biblical doctrine of the Spirit and of the Church. 
I am prepared to voice my own conviction that it has been a danger 
for the Church—as the Liturgical Movement within Rome itself is 
beginning to say openly. Any individualistic flight of the “alone to 
the alone,” any escape from corporate historic living, finds scant sup- 
port in the New Testament. Christian mysticism comes so late in 
Christian history because the New Testament sense of corporate life 
in the Body of Christ was still too powerful. This older anchorage 
of the prayer life of Christians in the Fellowship can be seen in a 
quotation from the Reformation figure, Richard Hooker, who almost 
warns against individualist prayer altogether: ‘““When we publicly 
make our prayers, it cannot be but that we do it with much more 
comfort than in private, for that the things we ask publicly are ap- 
proved as needful and good in the judgment of all, we hear them 
sought for and desired with common consent. ‘For even prayer 
itself,’ saith St. Basil, ‘when it hath not the consort of many voices to 
strengthen it, is not itself.’ ’’ *° 


19 Richard Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, 5.24.2. 
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Of course, such a doctrine of prayer does not rule out prayer “in 
the closet,” any more than the gift of the Holy Spirit can be refused 
to the individual. Frederick Denison Maurice, in his eloquent de- 
fense of Church prayer, resolves the tension between corporate and 
individual prayer by an appeal to Christ’s own teaching: “Not how 
the selfishness of the closet may be carried into the temple, but how 
the breadth and universality which belong to the temple may be at- 
tained in the closet. When thou art most alone, thou must still, if 
thou wouldest pray, be in the midst of a family; thou must call upon 
a Father; thou must not dare to say my, but our.” *° 

I refrain from further applications of the doctrine of the corporate 
Holy Spirit to Church life today. Such applications would revolu- 
tionize many of our “‘spiritual” disciplines and much of our ecclesi- 
astical machinery. “Ecclesiastical,” says Bishop Gore, “ought to 
mean brotherly. It did really mean this in the days when it cost 
men much to call themselves Christians. If the first Christians had 
not been bound together by the necessity of adherence to the one 
Church and its sacraments and ministry—if they had not identified 
salvation with membership in the one divine society represented by 
the local Church—the disruptive tendencies of class and race and 
tradition would have rendered the divine attempt to establish a 
catholic fellowship nugatory from the beginning. Here we get the 
fundamental reason why credo in sanctam catholicam ecclesiam fol- 
lows at once on credo in Spiritum Sanctum. How to make the prin- 
ciple of this sequence effective again in modern society is, I think, 
actually the most important matter for consideration by Christians of 
the present day.” * 


ASCENSION AND PENTECOST 


I turn now to a second comment on the importance of the Pente- 
costal event for a doctrine of the Church. 

The Ascension and Pentecost were accepted by the early Church 
as marking a profound change in relationship between the original 
disciple group and the Jesus of the Gospel story. This change has, 
I think, not always been fully realized in later Church attitudes 
toward Christ. Whatever may have been the actual events under- 
lying the Ascension story, that event brought to a definite close the 


20 F. D. Maurice, The Kingdom of Christ, Everyman edition, 2.26. 
21 Charles Gore, The Holy Spirit and the Church, Scribners, 1924, p. 28. 
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ministry of Christ “in the flesh.” Even further Resurrection ex- 
periences were no longer expected. Jesus was now no longer pres- 
ent on the human plane. He was now the Lord, ascended, and 
glorified. This time-sequence of events was vividly apprehended 
and never forgotten. Past and present were not confused. Jesus 
had once been a baby in his mother’s arms. But he was not that 
now. He had once been Rabbi, Master, Teacher, Friend. But he 
was not that now. God had now “set him at his own right hand in 
the heavenly places . . . and hath put all things under his feet, and 
gave him to be head over all things to the Church, which is his body” 
(Eph. 1: 20-23). He was expected to return, but not as the Jesus of 
the Gospel story. He would return as Judge. Indeed, the picture 
of Christ as Judge was very vivid to the New Testament Church.” 
He appears frequently as Judge in the Revelation of St. John, but 
also in St. Paul, ‘For we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ. . . . Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade 
men” (2 Cor. 5: 10 f.). 

Hence all relationship with Christ, subsequent to the Ascension, 
was radically different from the disciple-master relationship which 
had been normal during his earthly life. “The Second Person of the 
Trinity was now no longer on the historical scene. The Third Per- 
son had taken his place. Christ remained as pattern and as founder 
of the New Covenant. But the “Covenant in his blood” and the 
Spirit as Presence were the great legacies of the Jesus of the Gospel 
drama. It was the work of Christ, not first of all his historical per- 
son, which was a present appropriation. One wonders what the 
early Church would have said of the Jesus-piety of medieval and 
modern Christianity. No sentimental hymns to Jesus occur in the 
New Testament. 

The contrast between early and later Christian attitudes toward 
the Jesus of history can be sharply seen in such a matter as disciple- 
ship. In our contemporary Christianity this is one of our most fa- | 
miliar words. We intend by it, I presume, a recreation, in some un- 
explained form, of the master-follower relationship. The content 
of the covenant-relationship with Christ (if the word covenant ap- 
plies at all) is ethical imitation. But is such a relationship any longer 
possible? Jesus is expected somehow to enter into our time as a man 


22 See H. L. Goudge, The Apocalypse and the Present Age, p. 25. 
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like ourselves. He was “very man’ once. The New Testament 
Church wrote the Gospels in which this story of incarnation is told 
and upon which its faith in the Redeemer rested. Yet that time can 
never return. One of the key-texts of the New Testament is St. 
Paul’s saying, “Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet 
now henceforth know we him no more” (2 Cor. 5: 16). What, ih- 
deed, can the Jesus of human history now do for us? We need a 
present Saviour, not a model or an example or teacher out of the 
past. ‘The early Church rightly preached the Cross and the Resur- 
rection and the gift of the Spirit. These are the positive Gospel 
which alone makes Christians. We can appropriate these. ‘They 
are the work of Christ, ushering us into the new relationship with 
himself and the Father. As P. T. Forsyth says, “Churches are not 
made of disciples (who turned traitors), but of those who had gone 
through what made them apostles, confessors, martyrs.” * It is in- 
deed remarkable how the years spent by the disciples in the company 
of the Master produced so disappointing a result. But the event of 
Pentecost transformed them. The word “disciple” does not occur 
in the New Testament after the Acts of the Apostles, and even in 
that book the word describes the historic apostolic band of witnesses 
and is not a generic term for Christians. There is, of course, a truth 
in the modern twist of the Christian life into discipleship. The 
Christ of history is not to be confused with Christ as Spirit. The 
Second Person of the Trinity must remain always Pattern and Judge. 
That is what the figures ‘“‘Head of the Church” and “Bridegroom of 
the Church” partly mean. Christ and Holy Spirit almost merge in 
certain New Testament passages (notably 2 Cor. 3: 17). ‘The point 
is, however, that Christ’s presence is no longer as Second Person. 
The Church now is indwelt by the Third Person, the Holy Spirit. 
Was it not this vivid experience in the early Church of an end to the 
master-disciple relationship and the beginning of a new era of the 
Holy Spirit which alone can explain Trinitarian doctrine? Has 
later Christianity (medieval and modern), though it paid lip service 
to Trinitarian formulae, really believed in the Third Person? 

The gulf which separates discipleship-Christianity and covenant- 
Christianity is so great that one is almost baffled to describe it. A 
gulf also exists between Church-Christianity of the New Testament 
and the Jesus-mysticism of later development. 


28 P, T. Forsyth, The Church and the Sacraments, Longmans, 1917, p. 20. 
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Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly. 


One hesitates to lay violent hands on a hymn which is still the soul- 
food of millions. Yet would not the New Testament Church have 
been a little shocked by such words? Jesus had become the Christ 
in glory. ‘From thence he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.” His coming, indeed, was momentarily expected. He was 
Lord. ‘To come into his presence sitting at the right hand of God 
was not to be thought of without awesome preparation. He had 
wrought salvation through his mighty acts. The Christian through 
him could have access to the holy God. But he was not now the 
Comforter. ‘Another Comforter” had come (John 15: 26). 

Can we not fall back in this matter upon the age-long experience 
of Christians, regardless of how faultily we express ourselves in our 
hymns and our theology? We become conscious (and this is already 
grace) of the gulf between human guilt and God’s holy law. We 
hear the Gospel, the good news that holy law is also holy love. We 
hear the story of God’s revealing his love in the mighty acts of Re- 
demption. A new relationship (covenant) is made possible for us 
through what Christ has done. He has opened the way for a sinner 
to come into the presence of the holy God. Has this miracle hap- 
pened through personal contact, across the centuries, with the Jesus 
of Jerusalem and Galilee? How is such a relationship realistically 
possible? Through nostalgic memory? Has not the miracle in us 
been wrought first of all by the work of Christ, rather than by his 
person? Of course, the person stands behind the mighty objective 
act of Atonement. The Jesus of history is now ‘‘at the right hand of 
the Father” and reconciliation with God means personal relation- 
ship with Christ also. But the relationship is with the risen glori- 
fied Christ. We must approach even him through the redemptive 
covenant which he has bequeathed to us. And that covenant is his- 
torically alive in the Fellowship. The Fellowship takes me, a sinner, 
and gives me the status of a ‘child of God and an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of heaven.” The Fellowship. exercises divine powers. 
The Fellowship forgives sins. It is the society of the forgiven and 
the forgiving. It is the society of agape. This Christian love is not 
of human creation. It is grace. The early Church saw its divine 
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character so clearly that it recognized this power as a person—God 
the Holy Spirit. 

P. T. Forsyth, in his great book on the Church (one of the wisest 
written in modern times),”* dwells on this importance of Christ’s re- 
demptive work in contrast to his appeal as “Master” repeatedly. 
“What is it in Him,” he asks, “that makes Him head? What is it 
in the nature of His headship that makes His company a real society, 
His society a real Kingdom and His historic following a Church? Is 
He but the chief of a clan He inherits, the center of a group He at- 
tracts; or is He King of a realm He creates? Are we but disciples of 
His person or are we confessors of His redemption?” * Or again: 
“Our communion is . . . not with His person except as that person 
in its consummate and eternal Act is our Redeemer. It is not the 
spell of that person that we own, but its saving grace that we worship. 
We do not enjoy its kind beauty, nor drink up its sympathy, but live 
on its act and power.” * 

Having, however, said all this as a corrective to sentimental “‘per- 
sonal religion,” let me add a word on the other side. The work of 
Christ does come first. We cannot approach the holy God except 
through the Cross. We never outgrow the need for justification be- 
fore God and before the Christ of glory and judgment. Yet within 
the covenant of reconciliation, the way is open for the utter warmth 
of personal nearness and companionship. Christ then can become 
example and Friend and Master—an Ascended Lord who yet took 
with him to the “heavenlies” the very manhood of his incarnate 
life. Personal commitment can assume its rightful place in Chris- 
tian life. Yet personal commitment is still grace. It cannot be a 
substitute for the objective work of Christ—for the Atonement. The 
risen Christ remains Lord. 

The classic prayers of the Christian Church are addressed to the 
. Father, through the Son, in the Fellowship of the Holy Spirit. This 
formula epitomizes Christian experience of God's grace. The cen- 
ter of Christian Faith is still the holy God himself. Christ is Medi- 
ator. The Spirit in the Church is present. To substitute for this 
approach to the holy God a non-historical, sentimental relationship 
with Christ in the flesh is unrealistic. Individualistic Christianity 
has suffered from such sentimentalism for centuries. A. E. Taylor, 

24P. T. Forsyth, The Church and the Sacraments, Longmans, 1917. 


25 Ibid., pp. 53 f. 
26 [bid., p. 284. 
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commenting on the futility of this Jesus-cult, particularly in its ethi- 
cal form, goes so far as to say, “One may fairly doubt whether any 
man has ever really been converted to the Christian faith simply by 
the impression made on him either by the story of Christ’s life or by 
the reports of his moral teaching.” The early Christians, so Taylor 
asserts in the same connection, believed in the Lordship of Christ 
“because they were first convinced that they had in themselves the 
actual experience of a new kind of life with God as its center, and 
that this life had begun with the Pentecostal ‘giving of the Spirit.’ 
They did not infer the transcendent significance of Christ from an 
antecedent belief in the moral perfection of his character, or the ethi- 
cal elevation of his recorded sayings: rather they inferred these— 
though it is singular how little appeal any of the New Testament 
writers outside the Synoptic Gospels make to ethical percepts of Jesus 
—from their antecedent belief in the transcendent significance of 
Christ as the ‘glorified’ sender of the Spirit.” ** If such an inter- 
pretation of the sequence of God’s mighty acts in his drama of salva- 
tion were once again fully grasped by Christian thought, a revolu- 
tion would be in order in whole areas of Christian education and 
preaching. 

The amazing power of the early Church to convert the pagan Ro- 
man world was based upon its positive Gospel of Redemption, but 
equally upon itself. For the power of the corporate Spirit of the re- 
deemed in Christ is incalculable. The slave is made equal with the 
master. Burdens are shared in Christian love. The sick are healed 
by the laying on of hands of the loving brotherhood. Demons of 
loneliness and fear are driven out. Down through the centuries this 
power of the Spirit, “proceeding from the Father and the Son,” has 
fed Christian life. It made possible even pietistic individualism. 
Has this, in fact, ever appeared except in a rich soil of evangelical 
community life, nurtured in cottage prayer meeting or in the Chris- 
tian family, which has well been called “the little Church”? Indi- 
vidualistic Christianity is, at bottom, an illusion. Its chief error lies 
in its being blind to the source of its own “spiritual” power. For 
this is still the Gospel in the Family of God. 

Dom Anscar Vonier, a leader in the Liturgical Movement in the 
Roman Church, puts the contrast between the New Testament ap- 
prehension of the Holy Spirit in the Church and later misunderstand- 


27 A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist, Macmillan, 1932, vol. 2, p. 130. 
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ings thus: “We are inclined to establish this difference between the 
coming of Christ and the coming of the Spirit, that the first is mani- 
fest whilst the second is hidden. Such is not original Christian 
thinking. According to apostolic language, it is Christ who hides 
after He accomplished His work here on earth and it is the Spirit 
who is made manifest. The Spirit is the true theophany after 
Christ’s ascension till the Lord returns again from heaven in the 
glory of the Father.” ** This is the paradox of a truly “high” 
Church doctrine. The Church of God will not come into its own 
until it is seen once more as the mightiest of the mighty acts of God. 


28 Dom Anscar Vonier, The Spirit and the Bride, Burns Oates, 1935, p. 14. 





HOW IS THE CHURCH CHRIST'S BODY? 
A NEW TESTAMENT STUDY 


By F. W. DILLISTONE 


concept has made so strong an appeal to the minds of the partici- 

pators as has the New Testament description of the Church as 
the Body of Christ. Perhaps the most notable illustration of this 
fact is to be found in the Report of the Edinburgh Conference where 
in three of the five sections a distinct prominence is given to the 
Body-concept. Section | states the matter thus: 


“We agree that the Church is the Body of Christ and the blessed 
company of all faithful people, whether in heaven or on earth, the 
communion of saints. It is at once the realization of God’s gracious 
purposes in creation and redemption, and the continuous organ of 
God’s grace in Christ by the Holy Spirit.” 


|: recent discussions concerning the nature of the Church, no 


Section 2 first affirms a common belief that through Jesus Christ 
God’s almighty will constituted the Church on earth, and then goes 
on to say: 

“It is the Body of Christ, whose members derive their life and 
oneness from their one living Head; and thus it is nothing apart from 


Him but is in all things dependent upon the power of salvation which 
God has committed to His Son.” 


Finally Section 5 starts out from the premise: 


“We believe that our common experience of spiritual unity de- 
rives from the fundamental faith that the Church is the Body of 
Christ and is, therefore, in principle and ideal, one.” 


More recent illustrations of this same appeal may be found in two 
pronouncements which have won wide acceptance—the findings of 
the Malvern Conference and the Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Church of Scotland for the Interpretation of God’s 
Will in the Present Crisis. In the first of these, this strong affirma- 
tion appears: 
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“The Church is not an association of men gathered together by 
the act of their own wills but is a creation of God in Jesus Christ, 
through which as His Body Christ carries on His work for men.” 


In the second, under the heading “What the Church Is,” a fuller 
reference is made to the concept of the Body, as suggesting both the 
variety of the Church’s membership and its unity as a single organic 
whole. Later on, in reference to the attempt to distinguish between 
the visible and the invisible Church, the Report concludes: 


‘“‘We must not speak as if there were two Churches of Christ—an 
invisible one consisting of those who are elect and truly believe, and 
a visible one consisting of all who profess to believe. . . . Nor must 
we think of the Church as an ideal. Rather is it an actual body of 
men and women, an existing community life. The Church is essen- 
tially a Body; it is the Body of Christ, the earthly instrument and 
vehicle of His Spirit. And it is there for all the world to see, though 
not all the world understands the inward secret of its life.” 


Thus it can be confidently affirmed that over a very wide area of 
Christendom at the present time there is general agreement on two 
points: (1) that the Church is to be regarded as having its origin in 
the divine purpose and not in any demands of human expediency; 


(2) that no more vivid and suggestive term can be found for describ- 
ing the Church than that provided by the New Testament itself— 
the Church as the Body of Christ. 


I 


When this is said, however, certain important questions im- 
mediately arise. Is the Body-concept to be interpreted mystically, 
metaphorically, or realistically? How far is it legitimate to use our 
present day knowledge of the constitution of the human body in in- 
terpreting the New Testament term? And how far ought we to ex- 
tend the likenesses between a body and a corporate society, and when 
ought we to stop? These questions have become urgent because of 
a tendency among certain theologians and commentators to take this 
valuable metaphor and to use it in what can only be called an ex- 
treme and highly questionable way. For example Bishop K. E. Kirk 
of Oxford, in his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, refers 
to the phrase “the Church is the Body of Christ” as 


“very much more than a metaphor. The Church is the Body of 
Christ because it is the place where His Spirit dwells and is with 
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certainty to be found. It is the instrument whereby God transmits 
His redemptive activity to individuals” (Clarendon Bible, p. 115). 


Again Professor W. N. Pittenger, in an article on this subject in the 
Spring Number of Christendom, 1944, says: 


“Obviously the phrase ‘Body of Christ’ cannot be pressed to absurd 
lengths because it is a metaphor and remains a metaphor. Yet it is 
not just a metaphor. And even if in St. Paul himself, the relation 
of Christ as head and informing life of the Body of the Holy Spirit 
as principle of unity and integral life of the Body is ill-defined and in 
some of the references seems to be rather confused, the total picture 
emerges plain and clear. The metaphor of the Body of Christ is not 
mere metaphor; it is to be taken very seriously, as being for St. Paul 
the only adequate description of the Church” (p. 209). 


And, to give one more example, in an answer sent by a group of Eng- 
lish theologians to the Bishop of Colombo dealing with the question, 
“Why is Episcopacy of the Esse of the Church?” the writers begin 
with the New Testament description of the Church as the Body of 
Christ and go on to say: 


‘The language is too precise and too frequent to be mere passing 
figure of speech; it denotes a reality to be taken seriously. So the 
Church is Christ: the totus Christus is the whole Body made up of 
Head and members.” 


The quotations so far have been taken from writers who might be 
regarded as belonging to the more ‘“‘Catholic” wing of Christendom. 
But something of the same kind can also be found among representa- 
tives of the Reformed tradition. For instance, in commenting on 
the twelfth chapter of I Corinthians, Dr. James Moffatt commits him- 
self to the statement that, “For Paul it is no simile but a spiritual 
reality, this Body of Christ” (p. 184), though what exactly this means 
is not very clear. Again Professor Ernest F. Scott claims that in re- 
gard to St. Paul’s use of the concept there is a development visible in 
the Epistles. In Romans and I Corinthians, he affirms, “the Body” 
is mainly metaphorical. In the later Epistles, however, the idea 


“ceases to be figurative and is made to correspond to a mystical re- 
ality. The Church is regarded as the larger incarnation of Christ’’ 
(Epistle to the Colossians in The Moffatt Commentary, p. 24). 


Thus these commentators seem prepared to assert that in some way 
Paul’s use of the phrase went beyond the realm of likeness and 
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metaphor into the sphere of what is called “mystical” or “spiritual” 
reality. 


II 


Now we are bound to ask: What is this realm of “Beyond-Meta- 
phor” about which these various writers speak? That the reality 
itself must always be greater than the word which describes it goes 
without saying. That no metaphor can ever fully represent the 
entity to which it is applied is also true. But is there some form of 
speech which is higher and richer and more adequate than metaphor 
when referring to divine realities? Presumably these writers are 
suggesting that a term can be used which implies more than like- 
ness—in fact, implies identity. In this instance, they will say, the 
Church JS the Body of Christ. This objective phenomenon, ex- 
istent in the world of space and time, JS the Body of Christ. Stress 
is laid upon the fact that the term “body’’ would not be used if the 
reference were to an invisible Church: a body is an objective, visible 
phenomenon and the Church must therefore likewise be regarded as 
fully visible and distinguishable here on the earthly plane. 

Such a doctrine, it must be said, at once throws the door open to 
the entrance of the full Roman Catholic claims. The present Pope 
in his encyclical of June 29, 1943, puts the matter thus: 


“It is therefore a departure from the divine truth to imagine a 
Church which can be neither seen nor touched, which is simply spir- 
itual, in which the numerous Christian communities although di- 
vided among themselves by faith, are none the less joined by an in- 
visible bond. . . . Only those are among the members of the Church 
who have received the baptism of regeneration and profess the true 
faith, and who neither have separated themselves to their harm from 
the organism of the body, nor have been excluded from it by the 
legitimate authority for very grave faults. . . . And so those who 
have separated for reasons of faith or order cannot live in the same 
body, nor, consequently, by the same divine Spirit. . . . Those, 
therefore, dangerously err who believe they can attach themselves to 
Christ, the Head of the Church, without faithfully adhering to His 
Vicar on earth.” 


The logic is clear. The Church is a Body. It is therefore a living 
unity. Moreover it is an objective phenomenon in the world. By 
the objective rite of baptism individuals are incorporated into this 
body. Any severance from the body means death to the dismem- 
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bered part. There may, of course, be sickness within the body but 
that can be healed. The only finally fatal thing is dismemberment 
which according to Roman doctrine is to be identified with schism. 
Only those who are recognized members of the Roman communion 
can be regarded as belonging to the Body of Christ. Such is the re- 
sult of the literal, quasi-physical interpretation of the Body to which 
the attempt to go “beyond metaphor” ultimately leads us. 

Strangely enough, the danger inherent in any attempt to press 
beyond metaphor into the realm of absolute identity when talking 
about sociological phenomena has begun to be recognized outside 
strictly ecclesiastical circles. For instance, in a comment on the fact 
that organism, a scientific term, has been much used in the political 
sciences, Lord Samuel remarks: 


“We may be misled by a metaphor or an analogy. The State in 
some respects resembles an organism. . . . But the State is not in 
fact an organism. That is a biological term and the State is not 
biological.” * 


Further, in his little book on Christianity and Justice, Canon Quick 
shows how what he calls “the organism-theory of the State’’ leads 
straight to totalitarianism. If interpreted quite literally it means 
that any individual or group of individuals who seem 


“to be interfering seriously with the healthy and harmonious func- 
tioning of the State as a whole . . . may be destroyed or ‘liquidated’ 
without regard to their actual guilt. Such action is required by 
justice and is comparable to a surgical operation on the body” (p. 5). 


It cannot, in fact, be too strongly emphasized that any organism- 
theory whether in Church or State, interpreted literally and bio- 
logically, must result finally in the terrible extremes of modern to- 
talitarianism. Even a seemingly innocuous attempt to go “beyond 
metaphor” in interpreting Paul may be heading in the same direc- 
tion.” 


1 Quoted by Eric Partridge, Quarterly Review, Jan., 1943, p. 81. 

2 Julian Huxley makes the same point in an interesting section of his book Man Stands 
Alone (pp. 239 ff.). He points out that the analogy between a social group and a human 
body takes two main forms. (1) A parallel is often drawn between the function of special 
classes within society and those of special organs within the body: this is legitimate though it 
must always be remembered that over-specialization within the course of biological evolu- 
tion has always resulted in a decline of efficiency of the general organization. (2) A second 
comparison is made between the place of a cell within the body and that of an individual 
within society. This too is legitimate so long as it is recognized that the sacrifice of the unit 
for the good of the whole is far greater amongst cells in the body than it can ever be amongst 
individuals in society. It is dangerous in the extreme if the second form of the analogy is 
pressed too far. 
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There is, however, one other thing to be said before leaving this 
question of the right method of interpretation. In contrast to those 
who would argue for a purely literal interpretation are those who de- 
sire one that is purely mystical or spiritual. Attention is concen- 
trated upon particular ways in which the relation of an earthly indi- 
vidual to the heavenly Christ can be likened to the relation of a 
member of a body to the head. Or the purely spiritual fellowship 
between believers is regarded as in some ways comparable to the 
harmonious inter-relationship of the different parts of the human 
frame. Man is considered to be a dichotomy in which body and 
soul are absolutely separated the one from the other; the Christ is 
regarded as pure Spirit separated from anything which could be 
called his manifestation on the earthly plane. Only with his soul 
does man come into contact with the heavenly Christ and though 
certain parallels may be drawn between the activity of the body and 
that of the soul, in the last issue they must be kept rigidly apart. 
Thus, to speak of the Body of Christ in any integral, comprehensive, 
or finally meaningful way becomes impossible. The term is de- 
signed simply to suggest certain likenesses and no more. In regard 
to such an interpretation (and it may be this that Dr. Moffatt has in 
mind when he rejects any thought of a mere simile), the writer can 
only give it as his conviction that it fails utterly to do justice to the 
language of Paul and that it employs a principle of interpretation 
which is ultimately destructive of any real doctrine of the Church 
of Christ. 


Ill 


Having thus rejected the purely literal and purely mystical modes 
of interpretation, we shall turn to the New Testament and seek to 
understand the main lessons that it would teach us through its meta- 
phor of the Body as applied to the Church of Christ. Our main 
thesis is that it is impossible in the New Testament to expound this 
metaphor in a single and uniform way. There are in fact two great 
pictures of the Church as the Body of Christ and in certain respects 
these seem to be contrary the one to the other. It may even be that 
the second picture found in the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians does not come from the hand of Paul though it would be a bold 
critic who could affirm with conviction that the second of these let- 
ters is non-Pauline. The authorship is, however, of little conse- 
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quence so far as this matter is concerned. Our claim is simply that 
in Romans and I Corinthians the Body-metaphor is used to convey 
one set of truths, in Ephesians and Colossians another. 3 

Let us turn first to Romans and I Corinthians. In Romans 12: 
3-8, Paul uses the metaphor to drive home one idea— 


“that all individual abilities and faculties are endowments for func- 
tions within the body, and must be used as such with a true sense of 
responsibility” (C. H. Dodd, The Moffatt Commentary, in. loc., p. 
195). 


But to see this idea in its wider context we must examine the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Most probably Paul had used the idea 
in his personal instruction of the Corinthian converts, for it is intro- 
duced suddenly in Chapter 6 (vs. 11-20) as though it were already 
familiar tothem. In this chapter his main purpose is to insist upon 
the close inter-connection between spirit and body in man. A man 
is not free to do what he wills with his body, assuming all the while 
that his action will have no effect upon his spirit. In a similar 
manner the Body of Christ, which in a metaphorical way may be re- 
garded as made up of the bodies of Christians, is not independent of 
his Spirit, which all Christians share. For a Christian man to defile 
his body is equivalent to his defiling the Body of Christ and that is to 
do despite to the Spirit of Christ and of God. To blaspheme the 
Holy Spirit of God is, as we know from Mark 3: 29, the ultimate sin 
for man. 

But it is in chapter 12: 12-27 that the metaphor is fully developed. 
The passage begins with the statement: “For as the body is one and 
hath many members and all the members of that one body, being 
many, are one body; so is it with the Messiah,” and ends with the 
words, ‘““Now you are Christ’s Body and severally members of it” 
(Moffatt’s translation). Perhaps the most important thing to notice 
is that the background and language of these verses are thoroughly 
Hebraic. There has been much discussion as to whether Paul may 
have discovered his metaphor of the Body in contemporary Greek 
literature but there is really no need to look outside Hebrew writ- 
ings with which he was familiar. As Dr. Moffatt has said, 


“He is in line with the working of the Hebrew mind which readily 
personified the divine community, as in the Psalms. The anticipa- 
tions of his view are to be found in apocalyptic mysticism, with its 
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concept of a solidarity between the elect and their Messiah; the Son 
of Man and the Suffering Servant of the Lord were readily associated 
with a transcendant, corporate idea of the saints” (The Moffatt Com- 
mentary on I Corinthians, p. 188). 


Thus behind I Corinthians 12 we can discern the long tradition 
of the Messiah and his community. In Hebrew thought these were 
inseparable and at times seemed almost to be identified. The com- 
munity had no independent existence. In a true way it could be 
called the Messiah or the Son of Man, inasmuch as the many were 
included in the One: in his suffering they suffered, in his death they 
died, and in his resurrection they rose again and in his continuing 
life, they lived. This thought is central in New Testament Christi- 
anity but it comes to its clearest possible expression when stated in 
terms of Messiah and his Body. In the interim between his resur- 
rection and the second advent, the Body lives as the Messiah on earth 
even though the Lord is in Heaven: it bears his testimony, shares his 
sufferings, dies with him, lives with him, and waits in hope of him. 
So all who are in him are members of his Body and form a single 
unity, even though they still act in accordance with the principle of 
many functions in one organism. The Church’s union with the 
Messiah in his suffering, death, and resurrection, and the Spirit’s be- 
stowal of differing gifts for use within the one Messianic society are 
the two great lessons to be derived from the Body-metaphor in Ro- 
mans and I Corinthians. 


IV 


Turning now to Ephesians and Colossians we find two notable 
pictures used to describe the relation between Christ and his Church: 
one is the picture of the Head and the Body, the other that of the 
Bridegroom and the Bride. Actually these two have much in com- 
mon, as has been shown by Father L. S. Thornton in his most valu- 
able book, The Common Life in the Body of Christ. 


“Head and body,” he writes, “are mutually complementary; so 
are husband and wife. But the head has a controlling power over 
the body. So also the husband is head of the family and the guardian 
and protector of his wife. In both of these ways the two types of 

8 It is a pleasure for me to acknowledge at this point my great indebtedness to Father 
Thornton for the help he has given me towards an understanding of the Biblical doctrine of 


the Body of Christ. His patient and fair-minded interpretation of the New Testament evi- 
dence, as I have tried to indicate in a review of his , is worthy of the highest praise. 
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language suitably represent the mutual relations of Christ and the 
Church” (p. 222). 


Moreover, as he also shows, the Bride-metaphor is implicit in I Cor, 
6: 12 ff., and the first sketch of the Head and Body picture is to be 
seen in I Cor. 11: 3. At the same time it is in the two later Epistles 
that these metaphors come to full expression. 

For the purposes of this article, we shall concentrate our attention 
upon the Head-Body picture. First of all, it may be assumed that 
the idea of Headship is reasonably clear. It has indeed been ques- 
tioned whether the term was used as an idiom for chief or ruler in 
Paul’s day but if reference is made to I Cor. 11: 3 and to Col. 2: 10 
it seems impossible to miss in it the general idea of pre-eminence in 
rank and even in rule. Further, Col. 2: 19 seems to imply that the 
Head, besides being Ruler, is also the integrating factor for the whole 
body, the goal towards which all growth is directed. Thus in rela- 
tion to the Church, Christ is both the Sovereign Lord and Final 
Goal: each of these thoughts is suggested by his designation as the 
Head of the Body. Secondly, it is worthy of note that both in 
Ephesians and Colossians 7é rAnpwya (‘the fullness’’) is closely con- 
nected with the Head. Now it is not altogether clear whether the 
term applies to Christ or to the Church in Ephesians and whether it 
is to be interpreted in the simple way as that which fills a vessel or in 
the more complicated way as the whole which comes into being when 
the vessel is filled. Evidence for both of these latter interpretations 
can be found in Greek literature, but on the whole it seems best to 
interpret it in the simple way and to regard God as filling his Christ 
(Col. 1: 19; 2: 10) and Christ as filling his Church (Eph. 1: 23, trans- 
lating with W. L. Knox: “His Body, that which is filled by Him who 
is always being filled”). Thus Christ is not only the Lord and Goal 
of the Church: he is also the one who ever fills it with the fullness 
which he himself receives from the Father. 

Before leaving these Epistles we may perhaps emphasize three 
points: 

(1) Some important deductions have been drawn from the fact 
that in Eph. 1: 23 the Church seems to be called the fullness of 
Christ. In our view, however, it would be exceedingly precarious 
to infer too much from one verse whose exact meaning is far from 


4As eg. by Father Thornton, though he allows that there is an element of paradox in 
this statement. 
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clear. Nowhere else in the Pauline Epistles does the word “‘full- 
ness” apply to the Church except possibly in Eph. 4: 13 in an escha- 
tological sense. In 1: 23 it may equally well be interpreted as 
referring to Christ ° and even if it refers to the Church, the escha- 
tological note is probably uppermost in the writer’s mind. 

(2) It deserves to be noted that there is little reference in these 
Epistles to the active ministry or witness of the Church. The main 
stress is upon the Church receiving the Spirit, receiving the fullness 
of God through Christ, growing into a holy temple, growing up into 
Christ in all things. In other words the emphasis is laid upon the 
Church as the redeemed community receiving from its Head all that 
it needs for its true growth in love. It may be right to speak of the 
Church as the organ of Christ’s activity (in virtue of its being his 
Body); but such a thought is not, it appears, developed in these 
Epistles. 

(3) The one reference to the ministry in relation to the Body is to 
be found in Ephesians 4: 7-16. Here it is to be noted that the vari- 
ous types of ministers are united in a common aim—that of building 
up the Body of Christ. In view of what is said in vs. 16, it is prob- 
ably true that Paul regarded these ministers as the bands or liga- 
ments which bound the Head to the Body (though this is not cer- 
tain). In any case there is no strict definition of particular orders 
of ministers though it is evidently the writer’s conviction that the 
Body is built up and nourished and related more closely to Christ 
by the work of ministers who are his gift to the Church. 



























V 


As a result of our study of the New Testament evidence we are 
now in a position to draw certain general conclusions. In the first 
place, a warning must be sounded against reading into the Body- 
concept more than it can legitimately bear. The great advances of 
science during the past century have taught us far more about the 
structure and mechanisms of the human body than was known by 
any previous generation, and it is exceedingly easy to read into the 
minds of the Biblical writers ideas which they could hardly have en- 
tertained. Up to a point it may be helpful to extend and expand 
such a metaphor as “the body,” so long as it remains clear that this 
















5 See F. C. Synge, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, pp. 14-15. 
6 The main exception is Ephesians 6: 10-20. 
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is being done in an illustrative and not in a dogmatic way. The 
great danger arises when a metaphor which is used in the New 
‘Testament to suggest one idea is taken up by a modern writer to sug- 
gest some other idea which may not necessarily appear in the New 
Testament at all. With all due regard to the learning and per. 
suasiveness of Professor W. N. Pittenger’s article on “The Church 
as the Body of Christ,’”’ to which reference has already been made, 
I cannot avoid the impression that he has done this very thing. 
When he speaks of “the total New Testament picture” as being 
one of 


“The creation by God of a society which will so mediate the sal- 
vation of Christ [italics mine] that it will be, in its inner reality, his 
Body,” 


when he speaks of the Church as 


“the continued and yet identical act of God [my italics] in human 
terms—the Body of Christ present in the world through the ages,” 


when further he speaks of the Christian community as belonging 


“more to the order of vertebrates than to that of invertebrates; that 
is to say it requires some persisting skeletal structure which shall 
guarantee persistence of type and the identity of being which apper- 
tains to a healthy vertebrate organism,” 


and goes on to suggest that a guarantee of continuity 


“not unlike a skeletal structure . . . is provided for the tradition by 
the historic ministry of the Church,” 


he is surely going beyond the strict evidence of the New Testament. 
The same thing may be said of phrases which have been widely 
used, such as “The Church is the extension of the Incarnation,” 
“The Church is the organ of Christ's self-expression, the instrument 
whereby He works,” ‘““The Church is the indispensable container of 
Christ’s fullness.” All these are deduced by their authors from the 
New Testament conception of the Church as the Body of Christ and 
may be in a measure legitimate as commentary, suggestion, and il- 
lustration. But to use them in a dogmatic way to support some 
particular theory of the nature and constitution of the Church is 
surely to do far more than the New Testament itself will allow. 
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For one thing appears to be certain from our study of the evi- 
dence—it is that no rigid or uniform employment of the metaphor 
can be found in Paul’s writings. In one group of his Epistles the 
Church is likened to the whole Body; in the other group it is likened 
to the Body as distinct from the Head. In one group the Hebrew 
background of the Messiah and his community is dominant; in the 
other group there is a greater dependence upon ideas drawn from 
the contemporary world of his day. In one group the lessons driven 
home by the metaphor are those of the closeness of the Church's 
union with the Christ and of the appropriateness of the Spirit’s op- 
erating through the Church in divers ways; in the other group the 
stress is rather upon the Lordship of Christ and upon his devoted 
care of the Church, whereby he bestows upon it all the gifts neces- 
sary for the building up of itself in love. Thus the two metaphors 
cross. They are not easily reconciled within any one picture. 
Neither can be regarded as an exact definition of the nature and 
limits of the visible Church. Just because the Church is God’s 
Church it cannot be fully represented by any one human category 
or by any set of human categories. The Church as a complete body, 
as a body beneath the head, as a bride, as a household, as a temple— 
all these metaphors are to be found in the New Testament; all have 
valuable ideas to suggest; but no one of them may be taken and used 
as corresponding in all its parts and details to the reality which it 
represents. 

Finally, great care must be taken in making deductions about the 
form of the ministry from the general idea of the bodily nature of the 
Church. It is true that both in I Cor. 12 and in Eph. 6, key-passages 
for the doctrine of the Body, reference is made to different types of 
ministries in the Church and on each occasion these are said to be of 
divine appointment. Further, in Ephesians it seems to be suggested 
that the ministry is the mediating link between Christ, the Head, and 
his Body, the Church. But this does not justify the conclusion that 


a precisely defined and permanently fixed form of ministry is God’s 


gift to the Church; nor does it follow that the ministry is to be re- 
garded as a link of an impersonal kind, corresponding exactly to the 
ligaments and arteries of the human body. Only as the ministry 
faithfully discharges its personal function of bringing to the Church 
the comfort and the judgment of God through the Gospel can it be 
regarded as fulfilling its true task of building up the Body in love. 
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Thus to the age-old questions, ““Where is the Church?” ‘What are 
its boundaries and limits?’’ “What is the exact nature of its consti- 
tution?” the Body-metaphor provides no final answers. But to the 
questions, ““What is the character of the Church's life?” ““Who is the 
Head of the Church?” ‘From what source and in what way does the 
Church derive its continuing life?” the metaphor gives all that men 
need. It is the richest and fullest metaphor we have for represent- 
ing the Church of the living God. 


“The reciprocal articulation of the members, the mutual service 
of each and all, the inward unity consistent with external diversity of 
function, the kind of control exercised by the ‘Head,’ the phenomena 
of growth, ‘through every supplying link, according to the propor- 
tionate working of every part’ (Eph. 4: 16), and growth involving no 
change of personality’ — 


in all these features, as Anderson Scott points out,’ there are corre- 
spondences between the human body and the social organism. 

No wonder that the Church is called the Body! In her election, 
in her witness, in her suffering, she is already existing as the Body of 
the Messiah. In her inner life of love and care and mutual help, in 
which all her members are knit together and tempered together by 
the one Spirit, she is in very truth the Body of Christ. In her sub- 
mission to her Lord, she is living truly as the Body beneath the Head. 
Yet in another sense the Church is not yet the Body. She is still 
growing up into Christ, she is still receiving of the fullness of Christ, 
she is still moving towards her goal in Christ. Never can the Church 
be finally worthy to be called the Body until she grows up to her com- 
pleteness in the Head, and Christ becomes all in all. Which things 
are a paradox, but only within the paradox can the Church continue 
to live! 


7 The Fellowship of the Spirit, p. 73. 





THE GROWING CONCEPT OF CATHOLICITY 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE FUNCTION OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH OF THE FIRST FOUR 
CENTURIES AND THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT OF THE PRESENT 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


E are watching today a development quite new in Chris- 

\ X | tian history. We are seeing the rapid growth of a world- 
wide movement toward Christian unity. In an age of 

wars of unprecedented extent and magnitude, while the nations of 
the world are pulling apart and anarchy characterizes the relations 


between governments, the Christians of the world are coming to- 
gether. This Ecumenical Movement deserves its name. © While not 


embracing all men, it is almost as inclusive geographically as the in- 
habited world. It seems only at its beginning. Yet it is now old 
enough and sufficiently multiform to indicate that it is no transient 
phenomenon. 

In some important respects this Ecumenical Movement is in strik- 
ing contrast with a development of the first five centuries of the 
Christian era which, superficially regarded, seems to have arisen from 
similar motives. That earlier movement issued in the Catholic 
Church. It, too, endeavored to achieve unity among Christians and 
a universality which embraced the entire Christian family.. A com- 
parison between the two, however, reveals fundamental differences. 
The outlining of these differences may afford perspective on what is 
now happening before our eyes. It may aid us, so far as we have any 
share in shaping the future, in clarifying the objectives of the Ecu- 
menical Movement and enabling that movement to make the great- 
est possible contribution to the Church of Christ and to the world. 

In the first four centuries there came into being what called itself 
the Catholic Church. It claimed to embrace all true Christians 
everywhere, not only in the present but also in the past and in the 
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future. It insisted that it was the custodian of the Catholic faith, 
the faith which had been professed always and everywhere by all who 
were genuinely Christian. It was a striking achievement. From 
that Catholic Church have stemmed the Churches which today em- 
brace the overwhelming proportion of those who bear the Christian 
name. Its creeds remain standard for the large majority, even 
though by no means all of present day Christians. The body of 
Scriptures which it acknowledged is still, either in whole or with the 
exception of the Apocrypha, the canon regarded as inspired by all 
but insignificant minorities. The type of organization which it de- 
veloped continues, with variations and modifications, as the basis of 
that of the Churches which enroll more than ninety per cent of the 
avowed disciples of Christ. All Christians of today are profoundly 
indebted to it. 

Yet there were certain features of this Catholic Church which 
stand out prominently and which are in vivid contradistinction from 
those of the present Ecumenical Movement. 

First of all, geographically that Catholic Church was very limited. 
With some exceptions, it coincided with the boundaries of one state, 
the Roman Empire. That empire was by no means as broad as the 
inhabited world. Indeed, it included only a small minority of man- 
kind. China, India, and the Persian Empire, already old and with 
high civilizations, were not embraced in it. The vast masses of men 
of primitive cultures were almost entirely outside it. 

In the second place, emerging as it did within the political frame- 
work of one state, a framework which had preceded it, the formation 
of the Catholic Church with its inclusive ecclesiastical structure was 
facilitated. ‘To be sure, the Roman Empire was long a persecutor of 
that Church. Yet the fact of common peril tended to bind Chris- 
tians together. Sections of the Church relatively free from persecu- 
tion assisted Christians who felt more severely the weight of the im- 
perial arm. The travel, the commerce, and the widespread use of 
two languages, Greek and Latin and especially Greek, which the Ro- 
man Empire encouraged were of aid to Christians in knitting their 
fellowship. The chief cities of the Empire became the most influ- 
ential episcopal sees and the head of the Church in the capital of the 
Empire, Rome, became the ranking official of the Catholic Church. 
After the imperial throne was filled by Christians, in spite of the 
paganism of Julian and the Arianism of some of the others, most 
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of the monarchs gave the weight of their support to the Catholic 
Church. 

This close connection with a single state was probably inevitable. 
Christianity was born within the Roman Empire and naturally first 
spread within its borders. 

Yet the association had its disadvantages and placed limitations 
upon the Catholic Church from which subsequent Christianity has 
never been fully emancipated. The chief heir of that Catholic 
Church, that which heads in the Bishop of Rome, in a real sense de- 
serves the quip which denominates it the ghost of the Roman Em- 
pire. It preserves as its official language the tongue of Rome, Latin. 
It perpetuates the imperial spirit of Rome and finds in submission to 
Rome the symbol of unity. Like the Roman Empire, it has grown 
more and more autocratic, increasingly centering authority in the 
monarch—in the case of its prototype the Emperor and in the Church 
the Pope. It will be recalled that as the Roman Empire became a 
despotism, progressively unrelieved by remnants of such limitations 
as the Senate, so in the nineteenth century Papal infallibility was 
formally proclaimed and the councils, representatives of the Church, 
in effect abdicated. To be sure, bishops still preserve much local 
autonomy and the orders of the Church, subject only to the Pope, 
show vigorous life, but the bishops, like the higher officials of the 
later Roman Empire, tend to be bureaucrats, absolute within their 
respective dioceses, and, under their vow of obedience, the members 
of the orders are regimented. The Roman Catholic Church is still 
a Church and not a civil state. In it are clear indications of its Chris- 
tian origin and allegiance. If it is the ghost of the Roman Empire 
it is a Christian ghost. It displays vigorous life and the power of in- 
ward renewal. It is still expanding. The past thirty years have 
witnessed an accentuation of its missions and a phenomenal growth 
in its membership, especially in Africa, China, and the Netherlands 
Indies. In some respects, like the Roman Empire, the Roman 
Catholic Church has flexibility and adaptability. Yet less and less 
does it deserve the title Catholic in the sense of universal, as applied 
to all Christians. An increasing proportion of Christians are outside 
its communion. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries espe- 
cially the main current of Christian life, as evidenced by new move- 
ments and effect upon mankind as a whole, has flowed through 
Protestant and not through Roman Catholic channels. 
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Moreover, the Catholic Church of the first four centuries had the 
defects of its virtues, virtues and defects apparent as one reads the 
history of the time and as one views the present day scene. It sought 
unity primarily through doctrine and sacraments... It endeavored to 
preserve the true Christian faith and saw this in the definition of 
Christian belief, chiefly about God and the relation of God’s revela- 
tion in Christ to the Godhead and to man. It stressed valid sacra- 
ments as the means of salvation. ‘To insure that its faith should be 
that given by Christ to his Apostles it insisted that its bishops were 
in direct succession from the Apostles and saw in that succession a 
proof of its claim to be the body through which the faith had been 
transmitted. For its achievement in defining Christian doctrine and 
in resisting currents which might have swept the Church from its 
rootage in the incarnation and the Jesus of history, Christians now 
and in the far future must be grateful. ‘The long debates over the 
relation of Jesus to God and man were necessary to clarify Christian 
thinking and for the vast majority of Christians the conclusions to 
which the Catholic Church held remain valid. The refusal of the 
Catholic Church, against the efforts of the Gnostics, to belittle the 
historic Jesus as central in the Christian faith, and the insistence, as 
against the Marcionites, upon the continuity of the revelation in 
Christ with that recorded in the Old Testament are permanent con- . 
tributions to the Church for which all Christians are deeply in- 
debted. Yet these achievements were at the price of excluding from 
fellowship many who were genuinely Christian in life. Never did 
the Catholic Church include all those who, according to the Pauline 
definition, by their fruits gave evidence of the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. The vast majority of the Churches which have directly or in- 
directly stemmed from that Catholic Church have tended to per- 
petuate the strength and the weakness of that Church. They have 
based unity primarily upon doctrine and have symbolized it by ad- 
mission to the sacraments, especially that of the Communion. In 
doing so they have multiplied divisions and still further rent the 
seamless robe. 

Moreover, this road has not really achieved unity within individual 
ecclesiastical groups. True Christian unity is that of love. “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples.” Yet, judged by that 
standard, what rifts are to be seen within each of the Churches! All 
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ecclesiastical bodies, from the largest to the smallest, suffer from dis- 
sension, distrust, and recrimination. 

The movement toward Christian unity in progress today differs 
markedly from that of the first four centuries. In contrast with the 
latter it isnot regional, confined to one of the centers of civilization. 
It is world-wide. It is not growing up within the pattern of an ex- 
isting government. Already it is a more inclusive unity than is any 
government. It embraces more nations and peoples than did the 
League of Nations, to date the most nearly universal of the political 
structures reared by man. It is not identical with any organization. 
It is multiform. It has expressed itself in such bodies as the World 
Student's Christian Federation, the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the world’s committees of the Young Men’s and Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations, the International Missionary Council, 
the Universal Christian Council on Life and Work, the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, and, emerging from the last two, the 
World Council of Churches, still officially in process of formation. 
Nationally it is seen in councils of Churches, national Christian 
councils, and missionary conferences. In states, provinces, and cities 
there are federations of Churches and organizations of other kinds 
cutting across denominational lines. It has sprung primarily from 
Protestantism, that ecclesiastically most divided wing of organized 
Christianity. It is, however, reaching out to other branches of the 
universal Church. Anglicans have long established relations with 
several of the Orthodox. The World Council of Churches had 
drawn into its membership some of the Old Catholic bodies and a 
few of the smaller Orthodox Churches. The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews seeks understanding among Protestants, Ro- 
man Catholics, and Jews. Under the pressure of the common Nazi 
peril, in Germany and the Netherlands there have been instances of 
cooperation and coincident action of Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics. Personal friendships across denominational lines multiply. 
The Catholic Church of the first four centuries was by no means so 
inclusive confessionally. Indeed, confessionally it was exclusive. 

The present Ecumenical Movement has common action as its pri- 
mary motive. It hasa minimum of credal content. To be sure, the 
World Council of Churches is limited to those Churches which “ac- 
cept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior.” Unitarians, always 
a very small minority, are excluded from most of the bodies which 
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are parts of the Ecumenical Movement. The World Conference on 
Faith and Order centers on the questions of creed, sacraments, and 
ecclesiastical organization and practice which traditionally have sepa- 
rated Christians. ‘The Evangelical Alliance has had a fairly exten- 
sive statement of common belief. Yet, in general, there has been 
slight emphasis upon doctrine. It has been the presence of an im- 
perative task which could best be performed by Christians working 
together which has been the main impetus to the Ecumenical Move- 
ment. The International Missionary Council and its constituent 
bodies go back to mid-nineteenth century beginnings. Together 
they constitute what is still geographically the most inclusive of the 
bodies which express the Ecumenical Movement. They sprang from 
the obligation to give the Gospel to every creature. In the nine- 
teenth century, because of improved means of transportation and 
communication, the fulfillment of this commission for the first time 
became a possibility. It was to plan comprehensively for covering 
the world with the Gospel that the various cooperative missionary 
bodies came into being. ‘The common purpose of uniting Christian 
students around the globe in fellowship and for evangelism gave rise 
to the World’s Student Christian Federation. ‘The accomplishment 
of Christian religious education was the inspiration of the World’s 
Sunday School Association. The tragedy of the World War of 1914- 
1918 was the stimulus which led to the Universal Christian Council 
on Life and Work—with its program of bringing the Gospel to bear 
upon the social, economic, and political aspects of human civilization. 
To use terms from the current psychological vocabulary, the Catholic 
Church of the first four centuries was an introvert. It was chiefly 
concerned with its own life. The Ecumenical Movement of today 
is an extrovert. It is primarily devoted to meeting the needs of the 
world. The contrast is not accidental. The Catholic Church began 
as a minority in a palpably hostile world. It could not attempt to 
influence the pagan life about it. It concentrated on knitting into 
close fellowship those who named the name of Christ and on defining 
the Christian faith. By the twentieth century the Church, while still 
in a hostile world, was strong enough to have some hope of affecting 
the entire world. Yet, while arising out of the conditions of the 
day, the two movements are clearly at almost opposite poles. 

The Ecumenical Movement has in it the promise of the spiritual 
unity of mankind, of reconciliation of warring peoples. We are 
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obviously in a day when the inherited racial and national divisions 
are a threat to all that is noble in human life. When the world was 
larger its peoples were not forced to rub shoulders. ‘Today the 
shrinking of time-distances has made of the globe a neighborhood. 
It is, however, a most quarrelsome neighborhood. The very inven- 
tions which have brought mankind together physically have height- 
ened the destructiveness of the quarrels. Clearly spiritual unity is 
needed, and of the kind which will work against injustices and re- 
sentments and overcome frictions. ‘The Christian faith is the most 
hopeful source—indeed, the only hopeful source—of such a unity. 
No other faith is as widely distributed geographically. More im- 
portant still, by its nature Christianity is unique as a healing agency. 
As does no other faith it inspires the faith, the courage, and the good- 
will which are prerequisites to the mission of uniting mankind in 
reciprocal forgiveness and friendly cooperation. No other religion 
has a record which approaches it for inspiring and sustaining efforts 
for reducing and overpassing those hates and injustices which set 
races and nations in internecine struggle. This task of reconcilia- 
tion is by no means the only or even the chief function of the Chris- 
tian faith. Nor is there warrant in experience for believing that 
within the historical process all men will dwell together in perfect 
amity and brotherhood as those terms are conceived in the New 
Testament. Within time all men will not be perfect as the Heavenly 
Father is perfect. Yet progress toward this ideal has been made and 
can continue to be made. 

It is, moreover, a cause for confidence that the very forces which, 
by drawing mankind together physically, have heightened the ten- 
sions and the wars, have been among the factors that have led Chris- 
tians to come together. The improved means of transportation and 
communication have, as we have noted, made mankind a neighbor- 
hood. But man’s sin has made that neighborhood quarrelsome. In 
contrast, one of the factors which has produced the Ecumenical Move- 
ment is this very dwindling of time-distance with the attendant in- 
creased contacts between the different ecclesiastical bodies. That 
closer association has made not for augmented friction, as it has be- 
tween races, peoples, and nations, but for increased cooperation. 
There is in the Christian faith that which is utilizing the opportunity 
to lessen dissensions between the earnestly Christian. In this there 
is much of encouragement for the future of mankind as a whole. 
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Obviously if the Christian faith is to fulfill its mission of recon- 
ciliation, those who bear the name of Christ must learn to live to. 
gether in unity. That unity is something far higher and deeper 
than ecclesiastical union. The latter may help it. It may also, 
especially if made a chief end, hinder it. The record of the Catholic 
Church, as of other ecclesiastical bodies, has demonstrated that be- 
hind the facade of organizational inclusiveness there may be fric- 
tion, jealousies, strife, and hatreds. An organization, by constrain- 
ing Christians to work together, may heighten internal conflicts. 
True Christian unity, so the Ecumenical Movement is showing, need 
not mean full agreement in doctrine, organization, or practice. In- 
deed, it welcomes diversity when that diversity is transcended by 
loyalty to the common Lord. Christian unity will have organiza- 
tional expressions, but these, so the Ecumenical Movement is making 
apparent, will have a certain degree of fluidity and will not presume 
to claim finality. Christian unity appears to be nearer to realization 
than in any time in history. It will not be completely attained. 
Even the Ecumenical Movement, young and promising though it is, 
cannot insure it. Our sinful human nature is too slowly trans- 
formed by the Holy Spirit to give ground for the expectation that 
conflicts among Christians will entirely cease. Yet progress has been 
made, notably by the Ecumenical Movement, in overpassing them. 
If that movement can continue to stress the challenge presented by 
the world and meeting the world’s needs, it will more and more 
transcend them. Church union and Christian unity (and the two 
are by no means identical) must not be ends in themselves. The 
record of the Catholic Church should have rendered clear once for 
all that Church union may make Christian unity more rather than 
less difficult. “The Ecumenical Movement is showing that Christian 
unity can be most hopefully approached when it is valued as a means 
toanend. ‘That end is the fulfillment of the Great Commission of 
the Church’s Lord, to teach all men to observe all that he has com- 
manded his disciples. As, in attaining that end, Christians learn 
more and more to work together in varied associations and organi- 
zations, they will point the way to a greater unity of mankind. The 
Christian fellowship will then become a hope that in other areas than 
are usually denominated religious a more comprehensive synthesis is 
possible. By their successes in living together in unity, Christians 
can point the way. 





LET THE PREACHER PREACH THE WORD 


By R. J. MCCRACKEN 


HEN he was an old man Marcus Dods remarked to an inti- 

mate friend, ‘I do not envy those who have to fight the 

battle for Christianity in the twentieth century.” Then 
after a pause he added, “Yes, perhaps I do, but it will be a stiff fight.” 
It was a discriminating judgment, and we today are in a position to 
appreciate the shrewdness of it. As ministers of the Word we need 
no one to tell us that we have a difficult battle on our hands. The 
plain fact is that things are going steadily from bad to worse in the 
world. Over wide areas of it reason is in chains, freedom has disap- 
peared, wickedness is rampant. In contrast to the prevailing senti- 
ment at the opening of the century nobody nowadays has much to say 
about the inevitability of progress, or the perfectibility of human na- 
ture, or, for that matter, the achievements of science. We see so 
clearly that man’s abuse of the power given him by science may end 
for all of us ina terrible nightmare. Observers are wont to compare 
humanity as it is at present to an overgrown child furnished with 
death-dealing weapons—a child with immense limbs, a tiny head, and | 
very little heart. 

Some account for the sickness of our civilization solely in terms of 
the War. What they fail to appreciate is that the War is not so much 
the source of our maladies as it is a symptom of them. The evil 
things against which we are fighting—the contempt for truth, the 
flouting of conscience, the glorification of aggression—all had their 
rise in a civilization in which spiritual forces had become weak. One 
thing, however, the War is doing for us; it is confronting us with the 
fact that our whole social life is sick and in dire need of a physician. 
Things are not working out as it was expected they would. Forces 
of evil and unreason are in the ascendant which many speak of as 
demonic. ‘To cope with them, to subdue and control them, is prov- 
ing a titanic undertaking. Baffled in the attempt multitudes are 
suffering a deep spiritual frustration. They are perplexed and be- 
wildered, overwhelmed by a sense of the meaninglessness of existence 
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and especially by an acute, depressing consciousness of personal in- 
significance and of inability to make sense ‘of life. 

About this John Baillie writes: “It is probable that at no previous 
time in human history has the power of man to solve his own prob- 
lems, and to be master of his own destiny, been rated so high as in 
the generations preceding the last Great War—the period marked by 
the interplay of the so-called humanistic temper on the one hand 
with the spectacular successes of natural science and technology on 
the other. The poignancy of our time lies largely in the collapse of 
the hopes that had thus been encouraged. There had been a tend- 
ency to take it for granted that scientific and technological progress 
would play into the hands of spiritual progress and that the two 
would proceed pari passu in a mounting curve. None would main- 
tain today that this expectation has been realised. . . . The proud 
banner of human progress wears now a tattered appearance and flies 
only at halfmast, while there creeps upon the minds of Western na- 
tions a new and often cynical despair as to the future prospects of 
civilization.” * 

A mental climate of this kind makes for confusion of thought and 
especially of religious belief. In many quarters the predominating 
note is one of uncertainty and insecurity, coupled often with a deep- 
seated resentment against the Church on the score that it has failed 
abysmally to come to grips with the situation. Some are openly and 
frankly skeptical in outlook while others are just as openly and 
frankly cynical. For both skeptics and cynics the whole framework 
of life has disintegrated. The assurances and convictions of a by- 
gone day are dismissed as outmoded and irrelevant, and nothing is 
put in their place. ‘“Whirl is King, having driven out Zeus.’” Says 
Sir Richard Livingstone, “If we were looking for a catchword to de- 
scribe our age, various phrases would occur to the mind: we might 
call it the Age of Science, or the Age of Social Revolution, or the 
Age without Standards. None would be exhaustive, none quite 
just; but the last would have some claim to consideration.” As indi- 
cating the extent to which he personally would press the claim we 
may note that Sir Richard chose as the title for his book Education 
for a World Adrift.’ 


1 God’s Will in Our Time, the Report presented to the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland in 1942, pp. 8 f. 


2The quotation is from p. 10. 
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But people are never content to remain for long without standards 
of some kind. Deep in every heart there is a yearning for security, 
a hunger for an Absolute. To dismiss this as an infirmity of human 
nature is to do violence to an essential element in that nature. Only 
when a man has laid hold upon an Absolute is he freed from animal- 
like subservience to the world of things; only then is he truly a per- 
son, capable of conquering fear and mastering his world. In Mein 
Kampf Hitler seizes upon this truth. After enumerating the factors 
responsible in his judgment for “the decline of the West” he con- 
cludes, “‘All those symptoms of decay are in the last analysis only the 
consequences of the absence of a definite, uniformly acknowledged 
philosophy and the resultant general uncertainty in the judgment 
and attitude towards the various great problems of the time.” * In 
one aspect of the case this is a sound diagnosis of the sickness of mod- 
ern man. It is true that the remedy Hitler proposed and proceeded 
to apply has frightfully aggravated the condition of the patient. In 
his search for the Absolute man is all too often side-tracked by pseudo- 
Absolutes. Yet the passionate allegiance Hitler commands, illus- 
trates the profound and ineradicable character of man’s “sense and 
taste” for the Absolute. 


I 


Here for the preacher is the point of contact in the contemporary 
situation. He has a standard for an age without standards. He has 
good news for men who have lost their way. He has a sure word for 
a world that is adrift and without chart or compass. He exists to 
give life direction and to disclose its source, meaning, and goal. Nor 
are indications wanting that an increasing number of thinking people 
may be disposed to lend an ear to what he has to say. They see, if 
only in reaction from a naive utopianism, that the most urgent prob- 
lem of the hour is neither political nor economic but spiritual, and 
that if life is not to be, in the words of Hobbes, “nasty, brutish and 
short” it must be given a spiritual foundation. Lewis Mumford’s 
book, Faith for Living, both in its title and substance marks a quite 
definite trend. These, therefore, are good days for preaching. 
There is an old saying to the effect that man’s extremities are God's 
opportunities; they may equally be His servants’ opportunities. No 
one can read Dr. H. H. Farmer’s Warrack Lectures on preaching and 


8 P. 266. 
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not be impressed by the frequency with which he returns to the as- 
sertion that there never was a greater opportunity for the Christian 
message than there is today, provided, as he is careful to add, that it 
is presented relevantly, concretely, and with power. 

The time is ripe for a renewed emphasis on the place and perti- 
nence of Christian preaching. For years there has been a tendency 
to minimize the importance of the sermon and to provide some sort 
of substitute for it in the form of an elaborate liturgical service, a 
public lecture, a forum for group discussion, religious films and 
dramas. Now the pendulum is inclining, if not swinging, in the op- 
posite direction. In all branches of the Protestant Church there are 
those who urge that there can be no substitute for the sermon since 
it is the very act which forms the crux of the service. “It is simply 
a truism,” writes Barth in the now well-known chapter ‘““The Need 
of Christian Preaching” in The Word of God and the Word of Man, 
“that there is nothing more important, more urgent, more helpful, 
more redemptive and more salutary, there is nothing, from the view- 
point of heaven or earth, more relevant to the real situation than the 
speaking and the hearing of the Word of God.’’* Farmer is not a 
Barthian but he is no less emphatic that preaching is “the basic, the 
pivotal thing, without which other activities have little power, and 
that only in a very indirect and uncertain way, to serve the saving, 
divine purpose which has entered history in Christ.””* In all this, 
one is reminded of the initial thesis of P. T. Forsyth’s inimitable 
Yale Lectures—that preaching is the most distinctive institution in 
Christianity, that with its preaching Christianity stands or falls, that 
to treat the sermon as a gratuitous adjunct to the service is Roman 
Catholic rather than Protestant. In respect of his appeal to the Re- 
formers Forsyth’s contention is unassailable. Preaching for them 
was the central act of Christian worship. They substituted for the 
mass the proclamation of the Word. Here, they held, is the true 
sacrament of the Incarnation, God’s saving approach to the souls of 
men. On this view the sermon as an act involves the real presence 
of Christ, and the preacher’s place in the Church is not sacerdotal but 
sacramental. How the Reformers would have rejoiced in Forsyth’s 
dictum, “You cannot quench the preacher without kindling the 
priest’! * For this position in its essentials there is today a growing 

+P. 128. 


5 The Servant of the Word, p. 22. 
6 Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, p. 110. 
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support. Some are coming back to it who earlier deserted it. Many 
are ready to acknowledge that preaching is the minister’s prime 
function, his supreme concern, his most powerful instrument. 


II 


This revival of the dignity of preaching has had one outstanding 
feature—the stress is almost uniformly being placed on preaching as 
consisting of proclamation. ‘The name that comes at once to mind 
in this connection is that of C. H. Dodd. In The Apostolic Preach- 
ing and Its Developments, a book whose significance is out of all re- 
lation to its size, he demonstrates that the New Testament writers 
drew a clear distinction between preaching and teaching. The latter 
term, as they employ it, covers the exposition of doctrine, ethical in- 
struction, the reasoned commendation of Christianity to inquirers; 
the former signifies the public proclamation of the Gospel to the non- 
Christian world and has to do, not with the action of the preacher 
but with the content of his message. The preacher is first and fore- 
most a herald; his message is given to him; his task is to secure a 
hearing for it and, that done, to proclaim it. For the Apostles, 
preaching the Gospel did not consist of instruction and exhortation 
but of “faith-awakening, faith-furthering, faith-wooing address.” ' 
The Church had a teaching office and devoted to it and to its develop- 
ment the greatest care, but it was not by the exercise of that office 
that converts were won. “It pleased God,” wrote Paul, “by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 

What Dodd describes as the basic element in Apostolic preaching 
Barth stipulates should be its permanent character in every age. He 
never wearies of insisting that the preacher's principal task is not in- 
struction and exhortation but proclamation. By proclamation he 
means “human language in and through which God Himself speaks, 
like a king through the mouth of his herald.” * It is the attempt 
made by a minister of the Word to put into his own language the 
Biblical testimony to revelation with a view to making that revela- 
tion comprehensible to the men of his day. Any effectiveness the at- 
tempt may have, has its source not in man but in God, for human 
language about God is bound to be fallible and as such is never grace 
but only a means of grace. Whenever it becomes proclamation of 


7 Emil Brunner, The Divine-Human Encounter, p. 174. 
8 The Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 57. 
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the Word—as by the unfathomably free act of God from time to time 
it may—a miracle of grace has happened. 

In substance this is the standpoint adopted by Brunner in The 
Divine-Human Encounter and by Lovell Cocks in a recent book en- 
titled By Faith Alone. Kraemer brilliantly expounds it in the no- 
table third chapter of The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World. The Church, he avers, has for too long been on the defen- 
sive in the modern world. It has adapted its message to the current 
conceptions of the hour and has sought to justify its faith before the 
tribunals of science and philosophy. As a necessary consequence it 
has often been nothing more than a reflection of contemporary so- 
ciety with its respectabilities, prejudices, and hypocrisies. What its 
ministers and missionaries require to recapture is the conviction ° 
which animated the Apostles, that the Gospel is primarily announce- 
ment, proclamation of salvation, and victory in the name of God and 
not in the name of cultural purposes or ideals. Only so will they 
offer a consistent witness to the divine redemptive order of life for 
time and eternity which God has revealed in Jesus Christ. 

It is apparent, then, that attention is being concentrated in our 
time on “the sheerly objective, historical, underived givenness’’ of 
the preacher’s message. There is not the disposition there once was 
to insist upon experience as the vital matter in preaching. Schleier- 
macher, who defined the doctrines of the Christian Faith as ‘‘proposi- 
tions which describe states of the Christian consciousness,” and on 
the strength of the definition made religious experience the primary 
source for theologians and preachers, is losing the place which he has 
so long held at the center of the stage. Barth may not have sup- 
planted him, but he has certainly helped to secure acceptance for 
Christianity as pre-eminently a religion of revelation, a religion 
whose central function is to proclaim the Gospel of God. Witness 
the fact that while fewer thinkers are speaking of Christianity in 
terms of human discovery more and more are making constant use 
of the category and terminology of revelation. A survey of present 
day religious literature will show to what a remarkable extent inter- 
est is shifting from inner states of feeling to objective, historical facts. 
If at the turn of the century the Christian religion was in danger of 
being regarded as something spun by men out of their own substance, 
now an ever enlarging body of opinion affirms that its source must be 
traced to a gracious act of self-disclosure on the part of Almighty God. 
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Mention has been made of Barth, but he is only an illustration of a 
general trend uniting schools of thought which in other respects 
differ markedly from one another. There is a growing realization in 
all branches of the Church that the distinctive commission of the 
preacher is the proclamation of the Word. 

Take for example the joint statement of Knox and Vidler: ‘““The 
Christian Church is charged with the responsibility of proclaiming 
and commending this message [the historic message of the Gospel] to 
the world. The primary function of the Church is to proclaim the 
message; to offer a reasoned justification of it is a subsidiary, though 
admittedly an important, task. The Christian preacher is as a man 
to whom God has spoken: ‘Go, and say this to My people.’’"** Or 
take the first and governing stipulation laid down by M. P. Noyes, 
the Lyman Beecher Lecturer on Preaching in 1942: ““The minister 
is not primarily a philosopher, engaged in the building of a structure 
of thought roomy enough to house harmoniously his varied knowl- 
edge. He is not another essayist, letting his mind play upon the 
many-sided life of which he is a part. He is not one more com- 
mentator, bringing to bear his own background of experience and 
information upon the swiftly moving events of a tumultuous time. 
When a man goes into a pulpit to preach, or moves about a com- 
munity as a minister, he does so because he has been commissioned 
by the Church to be an interpreter of the Word of God to his gen- 
eration.” *° With this we may compare what Lovell Cocks has to 
say on the same subject: ‘““The preacher is not in the first place an 
artist, an individualist expressing truth through the medium of per- 
sonality, but the spokesman of the Church’s witness. He does not 
enter the pulpit to air his own views on religion, however original or 
striking, or to lay bare his soul in poetic abandon. Though he 
preaches from personal experience of grace, it is not his own experi- 
ence but the Word that he preaches. His own faith gives him part 
in the company of witness, but what he proclaims is nothing less than 
the inexhaustible riches of Christ, whose depths neither he nor those 
who have gone before him have ever plumbed or fully compre- 
hended. . . . He desires to be neither a striking figure nor a mag- 
netic personality, but a nameless man, a voice. Such a preacher is a 
living picture of the humble obedience and self-forgetfulness of faith. 


® The Gospel of God and the Authority of the Church, p. 71. 
10 Preaching the Word of God, p. 3. 
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Here runs the true line of apostolic succession, in a witness that is at 
once the verdict of an individual man and the rolling ‘Amen’ of the 
Christian centuries.” * 

This is surely a wholesome and necessary emphasis. There is no 
justification for the free lance in a Christian pulpit. Of all places it 
is the last in which to express merely personal opinions or exhibit 
personal piety. There is a difference between a pulpit and a plat- 
form, a sermon and a lecture, a church and an auditorium. This 
was what Forsyth had in mind when he kept reiterating that preach- 
ing for Protestantism is an integral part of the cultus. It is in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. It is 
offered to God even as it is addressed to men. The Christian 
preacher is not a lineal descendant of the Greek orator. He should 
be a means of inspiration but his first business is as the herald of a 
revelation. A minister of the Word is a man under authority. He 
has no right to think of the pulpit as his, still less as the place where 
he can acquire scope for his individuality and a developing ground 
for his genius. Freedom there is always subject to certain necessary 
limitations. Every time he enters it he assumes responsibility for the 
proclamation of a direct, divine commission. He stands in it, not to 
offer a message of insight from man to man, but a revelation from 
God to man. As Barth so trenchantly expresses it, “He is expected 
not to whisper and mumble about God, but to speak of him; not 
merely to hint of him, but to know him and witness to him; not to 
leave him somewhere in the background, but to disregard the uni- 
versal method of science and place him in the foreground.” * 

But what is the Word that the preacher is commissioned to pro- 
claim? It is not the letter of Scripture. The Bible bears witness to 
the Word but to say this is not the same thing as to claim that it is 
the Word or that it is directly identical with it, although we have the 
one only through the other. In Protestantism a distinction has al- 
ways been drawn between the Word of God and the Scripture in 
which that Word is presented. The distinction is real and not 
merely formal; it amounts to more than the difference between the 
Word of God spoken and the Word of God written. Both the 
spoken and the written word are human testimonies, which means 
that their witness is relative rather than absolute. What, then, in 


11 By Faith Alone, p. 111. 
12 The Word of God and the Word of Man, p. 193. 
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the absolute sense is the Word of God? According to historic Protes- 
tant doctrine it is the Gospel of the grace of God which the Bible 
presents and the preacher proclaims. It is not a body of pronounce- 
ments or a series of doctrinal propositions any more than it is the 
letter of Scripture. It is an act, a deed, an objective, historical, once- 
for-all Event. In the birth, death, and resurrection of Christ God’s 
saving grace is manifested so that forgiveness, redemption, and re- 
generation are available for sinful men. Here is the substance of 
the preacher’s message, the Good News, unique, adequate, and final, 
which he is ordained to declare. As an Event it requires proclama- 
tion; it is not something that can be discovered by reflection; if it is 
to be known it must have messengers and witnesses. Preaching is 
the most distinctive institution of Christianity because it is indis- 
pensable to it. ‘Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved’’—that is the promise of the Gospel. But as Paul was quick 
to point out, “How shall they call on him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? and how shall they believe in him whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach except they be sent?” 
III 


This brings us face to face with the practical issue: How is the 
Word to be proclaimed today? From the New Testament record we 
can see how it was proclaimed in the first century. Dodd, in the 
book to which attention was drawn earlier, provides a remarkably 
clear schema of the Apostolic Gospel. It has seven heads: the fulfill- 
ment of Old Testament prophecy and the inauguration of the New 
Age by the coming of Christ; his Davidic descent, attesting his quali- 
fication for Messiahship; his death according to the Scriptures; his 
resurrection according to the Scriptures; his consequent exaltation to 
the right hand of God as Lord and Christ; his deliverance of men 
from sin into new life; his return to consummate the new Age. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that preaching of this content and 
character was less strange to the first century than it is to the twenti- 
eth. Even had Paul not said so there is ample evidence in Acts to 
indicate that to the Jews it was a “scandal” and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness. But for all that, the Apostles set themselves the task of pro- 
claiming the Gospel in terms which made its relevance and truth 
clear to the minds of their contemporaries. The same task confronts 
the preacher today. For the modern man the world of the Bible is 
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a strange and unfamiliar world. He is not at home in it, for his 
habits of thought are radically different from those which he en- 
counters in its pages. It is far from simple to show him how in the 
Event which is the central feature of the Bible God has intervened 
to secure redemption for him and for the entire race. There is al- 
ways the possibility that in making the attempt the original Gospel 
may be misrepresented, not to say distorted and perverted. But 
whatever the difficulties and dangers the task may not be evaded since 
it is the raison d’étre of Christian preaching. 

It may not be unhelpful to suggest in this connection three guid- 
ing principles. First, the Word should be proclaimed in the light 
of the contemporary situation. It should be related to the special 
conditions and circumstances of the day. The Gospel, to be sure, is 
eternal and has at its center truths that are perennial and unchang- 
ing. ‘There is a sense therefore in which the minister must preach 
what Paul and Augustine and Luther and Wesley preached. Semper 
eadem is a true and proper description of the substance of his mes- 
sage; of the substance but surely not of the form. It is part of his 
task to give to a first century theme a twentieth century setting, to 
show the relevance of the Gospel to the peculiar needs of the age. 
If he is to do this effectively he must know his world. He cannot 
afford to become an intellectual foreigner. It used to be said of the 
clergy in Scotland that they were invisible all week and incompre- 
hensible on Sunday! Detachment is necessary, and probably most 
men need more of it than they are allowed or than they allow them- 
selves, but overmuch detachment not only isolates from the stream 
of life, it plays queer tricks with thought and speech. It is possible 
to come to the place where one employs words that are stately and 
high-sounding but that mean nothing in particular. John Buchan 
in one of his books tells how this was the fate that befell Lord 
Haldane. At a certain election he was defending Lord Milner’s 
policy of Chinese labour on the Rand before a Scottish Border 
audience. Buchan, coming out of the hall alongside two old farm- 
ers, overheard one of them say in bewilderment to his neighbor, 
‘“‘Was he for it or against it?’”’ ‘“Ah’m demned if ah ken” was the 
reply. That is what happens when a man, be he politician or 
preacher, ceases to be sensitive to the currents of the life round about 
him. He drifts into habits of thinking and speaking which his con- 
temporaries, hard though they may try, cannot follow or fathom. 
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But this is to anticipate a second guiding principle: the Word 
should be proclaimed with special reference to the terminology em- 
ployed. So much of the current pulpit phraseology is bankrupt; it 
is impossible to trade with it; its purchasing power is nil. Marcus 
Dods was accustomed to say that the principal terms in the religious 
vocabulary become so worn in time by usage that they lose their 
precise measure of spiritual value, and the remedy he proposed was 
that they should be called in after a generation and withdrawn from 
circulation; then following a lapse of years they might be re-minted 
and re-issued. ‘This is not to say that the contemporary vocabulary 
is necessarily better than the old one, but it is to recognize that if we 
are to get a hearing we must present our great symbols of belief and 
value in terms that can be understood. We deaden interest and de- 
feat our own ends when we employ a form of address that is remote 
from the actualities of everyday existence. Jesus may in this respect 
be profitably studied as a model. If the common people heard him 
gladly, and went away exclaiming, “Never man spake like this man,” 
it was partly because his speech was so close to life and so free from 
scholastic jargon. The readiness, too, with which the early Church 
adapted current categories of thought and expression—Logos is a 
case in point—should not be without significance for us. The prin- 
ciple finds expression in the striking words of Lovell Cocks: “There 
is a crying need for the right kind of Modernism. The religious 
vocabulary of the Bible has become an unknown tongue to our gen- 
eration, and there is a call for translators and expositors. Both 
preacher and theologian are free to speak any language that will re- 
move adventitious misunderstandings of the Gospel, but not to alter 
it, to soften its outlines, to smooth out its asperities, or to blunt its 
barb; whether the incentive to do this is a passion to win a majority 
vote for Christ or the less worthy desire to stand well with the intelli- 
gentsia.”’ ** 

In the third place, the Word should be proclaimed so as to re- 
sult in a personal encounter. If our basic contention is sound, the 
preacher stands in the pulpit not as a disseminator of ideas but as 
one charged with responsibility for confronting his hearers with God. 
The religion he seeks to advance is not first and foremost a religion 
of ideas but the religion of a Person. His consuming concern is not 
to secure intellectual assent to a number of ethical and theological 


18 Op. cit., p. 117. 
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propositions but to bring about a face to face meeting with Jesus 
Christ. What George Eliot wrote about ideals applies equally to 
ideas—they are poor ghosts until they become incarnate. It requires 
more than intellectual assent to the ideas, or ideals, of goodness, 
truth, and righteousness to make a character and save a soul. Mat- 
thew Arnold summed the matter up when he said, “A correct, scien- 
tific statement of rules of virtue has upon the great majority of man- 
kind simply no effect at all.” In the New Testament nobody is con- 
cerned to provide a correct, scientific statement of rules of virtue. 
There the beginning and the end of preaching is to pave the way to 
a personal encounter with God in Christ. 

It is impressive to observe how of late one thinker after another 
has urged that the core of the Christian religion consists of this en- 
counter with God—Barth (finding the original stimulus in Kierke- 
gaard), Heim, Brunner, John Baillie, John A. Mackay, H. H. Farmer. 
The last named has especially wrought out the relation of this line of 
thought to present-day preaching, and in so doing has acknowledged 
his indebtedness to the little book by Martin Buber, J and Thou. 
Preaching, Farmer maintains, to be effective must be seen in the con- 
text of a Christian understanding of persons and their relationships 
with one another. It is from first to last a function of the per- 
sonal world. God never enters into personal relationship with a 
man apart from other human persons. He becomes real to people 
through people. The spoken word is right at the center of the I- 
thou relationship, and the written or printed word is always there- 
fore a poor substitute for it. In every true sermon there is a direct 
and personal encounter—a meeting of will with will. The hearer is 
inescapably aware that the preacher is talking to him. One is re- 
minded of the small boy taken by his mother to the crowded Metro- 
politan Tabernacle to hear Charles Spurgeon preach. Spurgeon had 
only been preaching for a matter of minutes when the boy, tugging 
at his mother’s sleeve, whispered, ‘Mother, is Mr. Spurgeon speak- 
ing to me?” That is the quality and genius of great preaching. It 
has always something of the directness of Nathan’s word to David, 
“Thou art the man!” The hearer becomes aware that God, through 
the preacher, is talking to him, asking him questions which he has 
no alternative but to answer, offering him assistance which he des- 
perately needs. This is all so admirably summarized by Farmer 
that I shall take the liberty of quoting some of his sentences instead 
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of trying to paraphrase them. “The necessity of preaching resides 
in the fact that when God saves a man through Christ He insists on a 
living, personal encounter with him here and now in the sphere of 
present, personal relationships. Preaching is that divine, saving ac- 
tivity in history, which began two thousand years ago in the advent 
of Christ and in his personal relationships with men and women, 
and has continued throughout the ages in the sphere of redeemed 
personal relationships (which is the true Church), now focussing on 
me, confronting me, as a person indissolubly bound up with other 
persons at this present time. . . . Hence preaching is telling me 
something. But it is not merely telling me something. It is God 
actively probing me, challenging my will, calling on me for decision, 
offering me his succour, through the only medium which the nature 
of his purpose permits him to use, the medium of a personal relation- 
ship. It is as though, to adapt the Apostle’s words, ‘God did beseech 
me by you.’ ” ** 


IV 


A final question arises: How can the Word be proclaimed with 
authority? Or to put it in another way: What is the source of the 
preacher’s authority? In part it is a matter of personal weight and 
is bound up with force, strength, and distinctiveness of character. 
Emerson’s saying may be hackneyed but its truth is incontestable, 
“What you are speaks so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” 
The essential power of the Gospel depends on how much of the 
Gospel is visibly at work in the life of its advocate. Men and women 
nowadays betray no tendency to be swept off their feet by eloquence 
or logic or a display of learning, but they will believe in what they 
can see—the eloquence of conduct, the logic of facts, the power of 
deeds. This means that a minister has to do more than proclaim 
the Word; he has to incarnate it. “The only way,” says Barth, “‘to 
name the theme of the Bible is to have it, to show it, to live it.” * 

But more than this is involved. As Phillips Brooks demonstrated 
years ago, intimately associated with the personality of the preacher 
is the message which he proclaims. One could wish that Brooks had 
devoted as much attention to the second aspect of the case as he did 
to the first. Both are vital but can it be denied that the message 


14 The Servant of the Word, p. 27. 
15 Op. cit., p. 86. 
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counts for more than the man? It is in preaching as proclamation 
that the deepest secret of authority lies. In the New Testament at- 
tention is concentrated not on the speaker but on the Word spoken. 
Paul and Peter knew full well that what gave force and weight to 
their utterance was the Gospel which underlay it all. This is the 
fact seized upon by D. T. Jenkins when he contends that what con- 
stituted the Apostles as Apostles was their testimony. “Like John 
the Baptist in the Isenheimer altar-piece so beloved of Barth, they 
are, from one side, significant only as hands pointing away from 
themselves to the figure of Christ on the cross. It is not their faith 
or their zeal or their religious genius or any special charismata they 
possessed, like the gift of the Spirit by the laying on of hands, and 
certainly not any accident of historical association, but their testi- 
mony which constitutes them Apostles.” ** The significance of this 
for our own day may be expressed in a sentence. ‘The authority of 
the preacher, in the twentieth century as in the first century, is in- 
extricably bound up with his witness to Jesus Christ, His words and 
works, His death and resurrection. What places him in the Apos- 
tolic succession is his proclamation of the Word. 


16 The Nature of Catholocity, p. 24. 





CHINA’S CHURCH MILITANT 


By ROBERT J. MCMULLEN 


the present day world may seem to be an absurd overstate- 

ment. Yet this Church is the visible result of the work of 
those Christian missionaries who, according to Wendell Willkie, 
have been largely responsible for that vast reservoir of goodwill which 
joins China and America and which Mr. Willkie declared to be “the 
biggest political fact of our time.” * He is certainly not wholly in 
error in his appraisal of the results of missionary work as having a 
vital connection with the present world conflict, and China’s Church, 
being militant, can exert a tremendous influence in the World of 
Tomorrow. 

In speaking of China’s Church one can but regret that the refer- 
ence is not to one united group of all those who call themselves 
Christian. The Roman Catholics claim two and a half million, 
among whom are counted all the near relatives of their converts. 
Their actual membership is much less. There is also a compara- 
tively small group of Orthodox Greek Catholics. ‘These Churches 
do not fraternize with each other nor with the Protestant constitu- 
ency which includes half a dozen larger denominations and well over 
a hundred smaller ones with a total membership of about half a mil- 
lion. There is no one Church in China, yet there is much more 
agreement among these various Christian groups than between any 
one of them and the non-Christian sects around them. To Buddhists 
and Taoists they are all Christian and, in spite of their bewildering 
schisms, they represent one philosophy of life and conduct. In this 
study of China’s Church we will confine ourselves largely to Protes- 
tant groups of Christians. 

China’s Church Militant is far from being militaristic. It is true 
that her missionary leaders as well as her own clergy and members 
have been ardently engaged in backing the allied cause in this war. 
Because of the sacrifice made by them in this war-effort, Christians 
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1 One World, pp. 158-161. 
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have overcome the suspicion once so prevalent in China that they 
were the “running dogs” of Western imperialism. ‘The century old 
blot of the Opium War treaty-protection has been fully removed 
from the Church. While busily engaged in many types of service 
which builds the morale of war makers and relieves the distress of 
war victims, this Church is at heart opposed to war. She prays for 
the Japanese in spite of their barbarous treatment of so many of her 
members. She looks upon war as the punishment of God for her 
sins as well as the sins of her aggressive and brutal enemies. She 
humbles herself before God in confession in a way seldom practised 
in America. Thus, while loyal to her nation and zealous for her 
cause, she still believes that only through the principles of the Prince 
of Peace can peace ever really be realized. For that reason she re- 
fused to become a part of China’s war machine. She retains her 
loyalty to Christ and demands freedom from the domination of war 
makers. She is not militaristic. 

Yet in a very real sense China’s Church is militant. She is not 
merely a Church in the world as distinguished from that in heaven, 
the “triumphant” Church. That falls far short of her objective. 
She has suffered many reverses in the past. She suffered because of 
her failure to distinguish the spirit of Christ from its expression in 
the traditions of the Church in the West. She failed to distinguish 
the laudable motive of the Chinese heart from its fruitage in heathen 
rites. She suffered also from the failure of non-Christians to distin- 
guish Christianity from western civilization. On many of these 
fronts she has made definite progress, and today she may be said to 
have taken the initiative. On others the situation is still confused. 
On all fronts she is waging continuous and, we believe, victorious 
warfare against the imperfections in her own life and service. A 
survey of these conflicts may help us understand and appreciate more 
fully China’s Church Militant. 


I. ORGANIZATION 


Recently Chinese Christian leaders have shown a growing ap- 
preciation of the importance of the organized Church. A few years 
ago many spoke of the Church as of little significance. They formed 
small groups and met in private homes for worship. Much interest 
was shown in the broader aspects of Christian service and little, if 
any, contact was made with a local Church, or its activities. This 
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was due no doubt to the fact that the Chinese had never been ac- 
customed to being members of a Buddhist or Taoist temple nor to 
worshipping with a regular congregation. During the past quarter 
of a century not a few of these Chinese Christians have expressed the 
opinion that regularly organized Churches had no place in the Chris- 
tian movement in China. Individual friends of Jesus would seek 
out and find fellowship with kindred souls in any way they desired; 
the use of the Sacraments was optional, and they co-operated in such 
activities as they thought best. ‘There would be no Church. 

Now a very distinct change is taking place. Perhaps the necessity 
of organizing for war service has influenced Chinese leaders. It has 
also become evident how important are the worship and sacraments 
of the Church in supporting the faith and work of Christians during 
the terrific ordeal of war. Many who formerly by word and deed 
promoted unrelated fellowship groups are now concerned with the 
development of organized Churches. Their leader has become an 
Episcopal clergyman. 

Another change that has been brought about by the war is what 
has come to be called “‘devolution.” From the beginning, the mis- 
sionary was supposed to relinquish leadership to native leaders as 
soon as possible. It has always been difficult for a missionary to be- 
lieve that his child in Christ has become a man and is prepared to 
assume responsibility. This has retarded the turning over of re- 
sponsibility to Chinese Christians. They had so little background 
and training and seemed so inexperienced. Yet some progress was 
made. In 1922 half of the delegates and a larger proportion of the 
speakers at the National Christian Conference were Chinese. Much 
more freedom of action was needed if Chinese leaders were to bear 
their new responsibilities properly. This freedom many mission- 
aries seemed reluctant to grant. 

In 1927 as a result of Communist influence only five hundred of 
the eight thousand missionaries in China were left in their stations. 
The others, upon withdrawing, left the work to their Chinese co- 
workers. When the missionaries returned in 1928 they found that 
the Chinese had done a wonderful piece of work and were quite 
ready to carry it on. Devolution was greatly accelerated. 

During the following decade much progress was made. “Thus was 
China’s Church prepared for the hour of trial which followed the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war in 1937, and especially after Pearl 
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Harbor. During these years of indescribable hardship Chinese 
Christian leaders have carried all the responsibility of the Church. 
We do not now know how they have borne this very heavy burden. 
Some may have found it too heavy for them and fallen under the 
load. Most, we believe, have been given strength sufficient to sus- 
tain them and have become stronger because of the trials and tribula- 
tions they have endured. In the days to come the Church will 
greatly need and warmly welcome missionaries who go out as as- 
sociates and assistants, not as hitherto, as directors or supervisors. 
China’s Church militant will be led by Chinese Christians, aided in 
every way by missionaries who go not to be ministered unto but to 
minister. 

One result of devolution has been a great increase in the amount 
of co-operation in the work of the Church. This has been shown for 
many years in the work of Churches of the same denomination lo- 
cated in one area. It has developed very much under Chinese 
leadership during recent years. One of the most notable examples 
was the way the Presbyterian Churches in Shanghai, many having 
lost their building during the war, made a plan to relocate their 
churches so as to minister more effectively to the entire city. “They 


planned to raise the necessary funds in a common finance campaign 
and to allocate members to the various Churches of their denomina- 


tion as would best serve the cause of Christ in that city. Not only 
among Churches of the same denomination was there co-operation 
but for a score of years there has been much common planning and 
many joint enterprises among Churches of different denominations 
in the same area. So successful was this form of Christian work that 
some Church leaders thought this to be the best method of uniting all 
the Churches in China. It was believed by them that the Churches 
in one district or area which had learned to work together could 
unite. Then this group could unite with similar groups in all other 
districts. Thus all the Churches would gradually become one. 
Many practical difficulties, however, were encountered in trying to 
carry out this program. 

This plan was soon discarded in favor of one which would unite 
into one national Church all the Churches of one denomination 
working in China. Thus all Presbyterians—Northern, Southern, 
English, Scotch, and a half dozen others—formed one General As- 
sembly for all China. The plan then called for these national 
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Churches to unite. It was here that the plan ran into the stone 
wall of denominationalism. Presbyterians were seeking union with 
others, hoping to form one all-inclusive Protestant Church of China. 
Already they have united with Congregationalists, English Method- 
ists, English Baptists, and the United Church of Canada to form the 
Church of Christ in China. They hoped this united Church would 
form part of the ecumenical Church and thereby secure fellowship 
with all Christians everywhere. Methodists and Anglicans, however, 
prefer to retain their relationship with the Churches of their de- 
nomination in other lands rather than to unite with other denomina- 
tions to form one Church in China. The Baptists have not yet been 
able to form a united Baptist Church. 

This spirit of denominationalism is not so strong among Chinese 
Christians as it is among their missionary teachers. The turning 
over of leadership in the Churches to Chinese has set forward organic 
Church union no little. Chinese Christian leaders are not slow to 
express their almost bitter resentment against having Western de- 
nominationalism thrust upon them. An Episcopal clergyman and 
former secretary of the National Christian Council of China ex- 
presses himself on this subject as follows: ‘““What has new or old, 
liberal or conservative, to do with the Chinese Church? Neither of 
them is the real expression of our own spiritual relationship with the 
Lord Jesus.”"* Dr. T. T. Lew declares that, ‘““The Chinese do not 
seem to have any genuine appreciation of even the better side of de- 
nominationalism.” * And Dr. T. C. Chao, who has been called 
China’s outstanding Christian philosopher, speaks as follows: 
“Thoughtful people fear that the Church is defending certain an- 
cient metaphysical concepts instead of Christ, enthroning prejudices 
instead of God, worshipping the Bible instead of the Savior, empha- 
sizing traditions instead of life, preaching orthodoxy instead of the 
gospel, perpetuating accretions instead of the essence of Christianity 
and exhibiting the spirit of strife, conflict and division instead of the 
spirit of love, sympathy and brotherhood in one God and Father and 
one Savior Jesus Christ.’’ * 

This reaction against “spiritual imperialism” is expressed less 

2 Chung, T. T., “The Yearnings of the Chinese Church,” China Mission Year Book, 1925. 

8 Lew, T. T., “Making the Christian Church in China Indigenous,” Chinese Recorder, vol. 
53, May, 1922, p. 300. 


4“The Christian Conference,” The Chinese Church (Shanghai: National Christian Con- 
ference, 1922), p. 202. 
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strikingly but with equal clarity by Dr. C. Y. Cheng, former Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Christian Council and four times 
moderator of the Church of Christ in China, who says, “While 
Christianity is an Oriental religion it has come to China by way of 
Europe and America. This inevitably means that it has brought 
with it a distinctly Western colouring. This is not of itself neces- 
sarily a bad thing, for there are many points of excellence in the 
West that are both desirable and helpful. It lays, however, upon 
the growing Christian Church in China the need of taking great care 
and of exercising true discrimination so that, while holding true to 
the essential spirit of Christianity, it may still be free to express that 
spirit in ways suitable to the people of this land. We cannot but re- 
gard as something less than the best the mere blind following of what 
others say or do; the wholesale acceptance of customs, traditions, 
forms, institutions and methods.” * 

When such men are given the leadership of the Church, it is to be 
expected that they will disregard denominational lines in planning 
and executing their work. A recent example of this is the setting 
up in Chengtu of a United Church Planning Committee to study 
five phases of the future program of the Churches: (1) Church unity, 
(2) mission and Church relationships, (3) Chinese Christian leader- 
ship, (4) postwar reconstruction of the Church, and (5) the Church's 
message for postwar reconstruction in national and international 
fields.© The China Inland Mission, which has made a denomination 
of an interdenominational movement, finds its Chinese pastors insist- 
ing upon union with others. Even Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics have been able to co-operate in the translation of the writings of 
certain Church Fathers. 

China’s Church has been unwilling to wait for Church union in 
China or for the end of the war to take an active part in the affairs 
of the ecumenical Church. Though their nation was at war with 
Japan, their representatives took an outstanding part in the Madras 
Conference. During these seven and a half long years of war in 
China fraternal delegates have been sent to India several times. One 
of these, Dr. P. C. Hsu, was killed while en route to India. A con- 
tinuous stream of representatives to the Churches of England and 
America has been preserved. This fellowship with the Churches of 

5 Cheng, C. Y., “Chinese Christian Independence,” Chinese Recorder, vol. 53, June, 1922, 


p. 386. (Opening Address of the National Christian Conference.) 
6 Overseas News Letters of the National Christian Council of China, No. 14. 
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the West has given the Chinese a greater tolerance of denomination- 
alism and a greater respect for Christian dogma as expressed by the 
Western Churches. 

In the organization of a Church in the West much importance is 
attached to forming the credal statement on which the Church is 
founded. This is not true of China’s Church. The Chinese have 
an aversion to dogma. This is evidenced by lack of discussion of it 
in the press; the ignorance of dogma by religious leaders; the ab- 
sence of purely religious wars in their history; and by the almost uni- 
versal syncretism in their religions. ‘The explanation of this phe- 
nomenon is sought in the influence of Confucian humanism and 
agnosticism; in the emphasis placed by the Chinese on ethical liv- 
ing; in their indifference to religion; in their tolerance and courtesy 
towards others and their views; and in their tendency not to think 
logically or philosophically. This Chinese aversion to dogma has 
influenced the Christian movement by raising strong opposition to 
Christianity claiming to be the only true religion; by unfitting 
Chinese converts to appreciate Christian dogma; by causing Chinese 
Christian leaders to be disgusted with doctrinal discussions and de- 
nominational differences; and by predisposing Chinese Christians to 
Church union and even syncretism with native religions and culture. 

The influence of the Western Church is still strong, however, as is 
seen in the doctrinal statements of the national Churches. These 
reflect the theological position of the missionaries rather than their 
Chinese colleagues. They are accepted by these Churches because 
of their confidence in their missionary teachers and the parent 
Churches, rather than because of personal experience or philosophi- 
cal thinking. Chinese Christians pride themselves on being practi- 
cal. To them dogma is relatively unimportant. Their doctrinal 
statements are strongly theistic. ‘They emphasize the need of salva- 
tion from sin in this world but have little to say about the future 
life. The Sacraments, Apostolic succession, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures are rarely, if ever, mentioned in their writings. All are 
acutely interested in the ethical results of Christianity. As Chinese 
Christians take part in conferences such as Madras, they become 
better acquainted with Churchmen of other countries and develop 
a very high regard for them and their doctrinal positions. In this 
way does the ecumenical movement tend to bring together the most 
divergent points of view. China’s Church will tend to understand 
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and appreciate Western statements of Christian dogma as it becomes 
more and more a part of the ecumenical Church. On the other 
hand, the Churches of other lands may be influenced by the strong 
desire of the Chinese to know Jesus and his teaching and to state this 
in a way that is free from the accretions of the West and to express it 
in ways of living that are Chinese. 

Thus has China’s Church made progress in its organization. As 
its importance is more and more appreciated and its affairs more and 
more brought under the control of Chinese Christians, there will be 
an increasing demand for a united Protestant Church. Its doctrinal 
basis will emphasize the ethical rather than the philosophical aspect 
of faith in Jesus and reconciliation with God. ‘The Church will be 
more strongly supported and more zealously developed. 


II. DEVELOPMENT 


It is interesting to find China’s Church Militant strongly evangel- 
istic. Since Chinese custom regards religion as a private affair and 
brands as intolerance any effort to interfere with another's belief, we 
would expect to find little tendency toward proselyting. That the 
opposite is the case is due to the evangelistic fervor of the missionary. 
He went to China with a firm conviction that there was no salvation 
in any other than the Christ he preached. He was much concerned 
about those around him and in season and out of season preached his 
Gospel message. The early missionaries preached for hours each 
day on the streets or in street chapels. Those who were reached by 
their efforts entered the Church believing that the Christian was 
first of all an evangelist. Thus there has grown up this surprising 
characteristic of China’s Church. It is definitely evangelistic. They 
believe in the importance of seeking and saving the lost. They ex- 
pect results and have been quite diligent in bringing others into the 
Church. 

It is in the methods used in evangelism that progress has been 
made. ‘The street chapel, though persistently used over a period of 
forty years by one veteran missionary, was, as far as he knew, re- 
sponsible for the conversion of only one person and he was stone 
deaf! Now other ways are used. Special emphasis is placed on the 
printed page. For many years missionaries with the help of Chinese 
associates wrote or translated religious literature. Later Chinese 
Christians wrote pamphlets and books. Some of this work was of 
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high quality but little, if any of it, could compare with the Buddhist 
literature which is so highly regarded by Chinese scholars. Now 
there is a demand for a better type of Christian literature. Though 
great progress has been made, the goal is still far away. Evangelistic 
campaigns for special groups are now much used. Colleges make 
much use of “Fellowship Groups” which are similar to fraternities on 
the American campus. In these groups Christian students definitely 
seek to reach the non-Christian members. As always, personal work 
is organized and stressed. 

Usually the Churches grow from very small beginnings. One in 
a village and another in a neighboring town form the basis of work. 
A congregation is built up by bringing together many such people 
from a rather wide area. Gradually others in these towns and vil- 
lages are reached. Then the central congregation is split up into a 
number of small groups, meeting for worship in different places, 
though coming together for sacramental services. Later these groups 
become regular places of worship and function as independent cen- 
ters, though the membership is still held in a central Church and the 
governing board is composed of persons worshipping in several dif- 
ferent places. These groups are nurtured until they develop a 
membership and a group of officers which will enable them to be- 
come a regularly organized Church. This interest of the mother 
Church in the development of many chapels which will eventually 
form independent Churches accounts for a very large proportion of 
the organized Churches in China today. 

Careful thought has been given to the instruction of converts. 
Frequently emphasis on evangelism has crowded out of a Church's 
thinking an effective program for the development of those reached 
through evangelism. For this reason much effort is now being 
given to the instruction and training of Christians. By the use of 
the Thousand Character literature sponsored by the mass education 
movement many Christians can be taught to read and then to study 
the Bible and Church literature. Magazines are being published for 
all classes of people. Sunday School and Christian Endeavor litera- 
ture have been improved and more widely used. Training classes 
and conferences have been held with much success. Yet this is a 
front on which the Church in China has not won a significant vic- 
tory. Her members are largely unlearned and undeveloped. It is 
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hoped that the Chinese leaders will be able to achieve greater suc- 
cess in this area than has been true in the past. 

That the Church has a group of members qualified to assume the 
leadership and control of the Church is largely due to the Christian 
schools in China. No longer does the Church plan to duplicate the 
work of the State by developing a thorough-going system of schools 
throughout the country and providing educational facilities for a 
very considerable number of young people from primary grades 
through professional schools. Christian high schools and colleges 
are training the young people of the Church under Christian teach- 
ers in a Christian atmosphere. This has furnished the Church with 
an increasing number of well-trained young men and women who 
can become officers in our Churches and teachers in our Sunday 
Schools. These need training in service to a degree not hitherto 
developed. Much needs to be done in bridging the gap between 
college and Church, so that the college graduate will feel at home in 
the Church, adjust himself to its program, and engage in its work. 
Too often the well educated person is lost to the Church when they 
are in such vital need of each other. For this the college is partly to 
blame. It should ever seek to link the student with the Church and 
its work while he is in college. Special attention to training him for 
specific tasks in the Church while a student should help. Thought 
and effort must be given to this matter if the young people trained in 
our colleges are to become leaders in the work of the Church. 

In training ministers there has been a tendency to educate the 
pastor away from his flock. It is exceedingly difficult to give the 
theological student the training he should have to fit him to be a 
Church leader without creating between him and his Church mem- 
bers a great gap that is hard to bridge. They live on a low scale and 
may not be able to raise the salary required by an educated man with 
his ideas of how one should live and develop, for the pastor’s need 
for a better home, adequate food and clothing, books and magazines, 
etc., will make him very different from most of the members of his 
congregation and his neighbors. He may find that he and those 
whom he serves are out of sympathy with each other. This may dis- 
courage the pastor or drive him into teaching or commercial life. 
China’s seminaries are anxious to give a high standard of training 
and every effort is being made to do this while preparing young 
ministers to go back to town and village Churches with an enthusiasm 
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and a sympathy which will bridge the gap between them and their 
people. 

There seems still to be a need for a less highly trained clergy who 
can minister to Churches whose membership is composed of people 
with little, if any, education. They would need less income and 
would live in closer touch with the people about them. Some 
seminaries which have discontinued the training of this type of 
preacher are now planning to resume it, while giving also the high- 
est standard of training possible to others. There seems to be a de- 
mand for both. 

Closely connected with this question is that of Church finances. 
Most of China’s Churches were from the beginning subsidized by the 
missions for longer or shorter periods. It has been found very diff- 
cult to get a subsidized Church to become self-supporting. Some, 
when forced to do so, cut down their expenses by curtailing their 
program. Often the poorer members could not become enthusi- 
astic over raising the salary of a preacher who spent several times as 
much as they. The National Christian Council of China many 
years ago changed its emphasis from self-support to stewardship. 
This has proved much more effective in raising money and also 
avoids many difficult problems. It is not easy to discover ways and 
means for a Chinese farmer to give systematically, but progress has 
been made. Plans which they can understand, endorse, and carry 
out must be formulated. Giving cheerfully unto the Lord and as 
the Lord has prospered one, this is the solution of the financial prob- 
lem of China’s Church, as of all Churches everywhere. 

Since the beginning of the war with Japan this problem has be- 
come more difficult. Most of the members who were financially able 
to support the Church evacuated their homes before the Japanese 
occupation. This deprived the Church of a large part of its income. 
Those who remained suffered the loss of their goods and were them- 
selves faced with deepening poverty. When to this is added the ter- 
rible inflation under which they live, it is a wonder that anything 
can be raised for the Church’s budget. Rice costs six hundred times 
as much as in a normal year before the war. This means that a 
preacher living on his pre-war scale and receiving the same salary 
would have enough income to pay his expenses for less than one day, 
instead of for a whole year. How our preachers have survived it is 
impossible to imagine. Many have doubtless sought other means of 
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support, combining farming or trading with their ministry. It is a 
question as to how the Church will be able to get back to a ministry 
solely concerned with Church work. All Churches have been com- 
pelled to become self-supporting because they are unable to receive 
funds from abroad. ‘This has remedied the evil of subsidizing, so 
long a hindrance to the Church in China. Extreme care, however, 
should be used lest the parent Churches show a lack of Christian love 
and sympathy for their Chinese brothers in such dire distress. This 
will require much prayerful thought and action. 

Along with the evacuation of the financially independent mem- 
bers went also the better educated Christians and in some cases their 
pastor. The Church also lost most of its Sunday School teachers, 
officers, and leaders in women’s work. Hence a very large part of 
the training program has been interrupted, if not entirely discon- 
tinued. In Japanese occupied China it is very difficult to move 
about, and Church courts have found it impossible to meet. Gath- 
erings of Church groups have been supervised, if not dominated, by 
Japanese or their Chinese agents. The Church on this front has 
lost further ground. One of the chief tasks of the missionary in post- 
war China will be to remedy this defect and press this campaign of 
nurturing Church members and training its workers. 

Chinese Christians realize that their Church lacks perfection and 
are engaged in a struggle to develop it so that it may be more truly 
Christian and more vitally Chinese than hitherto. As we have seen 
the present war situation has both accelerated and retarded this cam- 
paign. In the post-war world the Churches in America will find 
abundant opportunity to assist in this effort. This must be done 
without jeopardizing Chinese control of their Church or the gains 
made by it during these war years. To do so will require that mis- 
sionaries and Mission Boards manifest a greater sympathy with 
Chinese aspirations, a greater confidence in the Holy Spirit’s power 
to guide Chinese Christians into all truth, and a closer following of 
the Master who though Lord became servant. The greatest oppor- 
tunities as well as the most perplexing problems of mission work in 
China lie ahead. Perhaps the best approach will be through assist- 
ing China’s Church in its service. 


III. SERVICE 


Though China’s Christian leaders differ widely in other things, 
they unanimously agree in placing the emphasis on the development 
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of ethical living as the most important function of Christianity. Sev- 
eral quotations from a few well-known Chinese Christians will make 
this clear. Madame Chiang Kai-Shek declares, “One thing we 
[Christians] must do is to find the point of contact between faith 
and contemporary life.’ A large group of prominent Chinese 
Christians under the chai: manship of Bishop Y. Y. Tsu (Episcopal) 
declared, ‘“To bring about such a new social order as conceived by 
Jesus should be the chief concern of every one of his followers.” * 
Dr. Y. C. Yang, President of Soochow University (Methodist) says, 
“Religion for the Chinese is not theology about a Supreme God, but 
morality concerning one’s fellow men.”’* Dr. T. Z. Koo declares 
the Christian message for China during her present crisis must in- 
volve a social emphasis.” Bishop Z. T. Kaung of the Methodist 
Church believes that “the fundamental emphasis of the teaching of 
Christianity is, not a mere code of ethical or moral rules, but a dy- 
namic for the reproduction of Christ-like lives.’”"** Dr. T. C. Chao, 
spoken of by Dr. Kraemer as “‘a fine Christian and an able man,” 
insists that “religion is not merely a matter of relationship between 
the individual and his God, but also a matter of ethical concern and 
social consequences.” ** He has also remarked that, “God is never 
real to'man until he is socially realized.”’ * 

The reconstruction of society is the pragmatic proof of the truth 
of Christianity. Confucius five centuries before Christ set up ethi- 
cal standards based on man’s proper relation to his fellowman. Few 
Chinese doubt the value of these practical rules of conduct. Many 
believe that only through Christianity can a person be enabled to 
live in accordance with these regulations. Such is the influence of 
the Confucian system on all Chinese that in China, even more than 
in other lands, a tree is judged by its fruits. The best evangelistic 
sermon is “Whereas I was blind now I see.”” A Chinese doctor 
stirred his audience when he told his neighbors to compare his 


7 Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, Message of the National Christian Council of China, Chinese 
Recorder, vol. 68, May, 1937, p. 351. 

8 Commission on Youth and Social Reconstruction, “The Impending Challenge of the 
Will of God for Youth in the Building of a New Social Order,” Chinese Recorder, vol. 68, 
January, 1937, pp. 40-41. 

® Yang, Y. C., China’s Religious Heritage, p. 41. 

10 Koo, T. Z., “What does the National Christian Convention Mean to Me?” Chinese Re- 
corder, February, 1922, vol. 53, pp. 84-5. 

11 Kaung, Z. T., “My Christian Experience and Present Views of Christianity for China,” 
Chinese Recorder, November, 1936, p. 697. 

12 Chao, T. C., “Christianity and the National Crisis,” Chinese Recorder, vol. 68, January, 
1937, p. 5. 

13 Chao, T. C., “The Meaning of the Church,” Chinese Recorder, vol. 66, October, 1935, 
p. 584. 
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support, combining farming or trading with their ministry. It isa 
question as to how the Church will be able to get back to a ministry 
solely concerned with Church work. All Churches have been com- 
pelled to become self-supporting because they are unable to receive 
funds from abroad. ‘This has remedied the evil of subsidizing, so 
long a hindrance to the Church in China. Extreme care, however, 
should be used lest the parent Churches show a lack of Christian love 
and sympathy for their Chinese brothers in such dire distress. This 
will require much prayerful thought and action. 

Along with the evacuation of the financially independent mem- 
bers went also the better educated Christians and in some cases their 
pastor. The Church also lost most of its Sunday School teachers, 
officers, and leaders in women’s work. Hence a very large part of 
the training program has been interrupted, if not entirely discon- 
tinued. In Japanese occupied China it is very difficult to move 
about, and Church courts have found it impossible to meet. Gath- 
erings of Church groups have been supervised, if not dominated, by 
Japanese or their Chinese agents. The Church on this front has 
lost further ground. One of the chief tasks of the missionary in post- 
war China will be to remedy this defect and press this campaign of 
nurturing Church members and training its workers. 

Chinese Christians realize that their Church lacks perfection and 
are engaged in a struggle to develop it so that it may be more truly 
Christian and more vitally Chinese than hitherto. As we have seen 
the present war situation has both accelerated and retarded this cam- 
paign. In the post-war world the Churches in America will find 
abundant opportunity to assist in this effort. This must be done 
without jeopardizing Chinese control of their Church or the gains 
made by it during these war years. To do so will require that mis- 
sionaries and Mission Boards manifest a greater sympathy with 
Chinese aspirations, a greater confidence in the Holy Spirit’s power 
to guide Chinese Christians into all truth, and a closer following of 
the Master who though Lord became servant. The greatest oppor- 
tunities as well as the most perplexing problems of mission work in 
China lie ahead. Perhaps the best approach will be through assist- 
ing China’s Church in its service. 


III. SERVICE 


Though China’s Christian leaders differ widely in other things, 
they unanimously agree in placing the emphasis on the development 
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CHINA’S CHURCH MILITANT 


of ethical living as the most important function of Christianity. Sev- 
eral quotations from a few well-known Chinese Christians will make 
this clear. Madame Chiang Kai-Shek declares, “One thing we 
[Christians] must do is to find the point of contact between faith 
and contemporary life.””* A large group of prominent Chinese 
Christians under the chairmanship of Bishop Y. Y. Tsu (Episcopal) 
declared, ““To bring about such a new social order as conceived by 
Jesus should be the chief concern of every one of his followers.’ * 
Dr. Y. C. Yang, President of Soochow University (Methodist) says, 
“Religion for the Chinese is not theology about a Supreme God, but 
morality concerning one’s fellow men.’’* Dr. T. Z. Koo declares 
the Christian message for China during her present crisis must in- 
volve a social emphasis.” Bishop Z. T. Kaung of the Methodist 
Church believes that “the fundamental emphasis of the teaching of 
Christianity is, not a mere code of ethical or moral rules, but a dy- 
namic for the reproduction of Christ-like lives.””** Dr. T. C. Chao, 
spoken of by Dr. Kraemer as “‘a fine Christian and an able man,” 
insists that ‘‘religion is not merely a matter of relationship between 
the individual and his God, but also a matter of ethical concern and 
social consequences.” ** He has also remarked that, “God is never 
real to'man until he is socially realized.” ** 

The reconstruction of society is the pragmatic proof of the truth 
of Christianity. Confucius five centuries before Christ set up ethi- 
cal standards based on man’s proper relation to his fellowman. Few 
Chinese doubt the value of these practical rules of conduct. Many 
believe that only through Christianity can a person be enabled to 
live in accordance with these regulations. Such is the influence of 
the Confucian system on all Chinese that in China, even more than 
in other lands, a tree is judged by its fruits. The best evangelistic 
sermon is “Whereas I was blind now I see.”” A Chinese doctor 
stirred his audience when he told his neighbors to compare his 

7 Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, Message of the National Christian Council of China, Chinese 
Recorder, vol. 68, May, 1937, p. 351. 

8 Commission on Youth and Social Reconstruction, “The Impending Challenge of the 
Will of God for Youth in the Building of a New Social Order,” Chinese Recorder, vol. 68, 
January, 1937, pp. 40-41. 

® Yang, Y. C., China’s Religious Heritage, p. 41. 

10 Koo, T. Z., “What does the National Christian Convention Mean to Me?” Chinese Re- 
corder, February, 1922, vol. 53, pp. 84-5. 

11 Kaung, Z. T., “My Christian Experience and Present Views of Christianity for China,” 
Chinese Recorder, November, 1936, p. 697. 
en. a T. C., “Christianity and the National Crisis,” Chinese Recorder, vol. 68, January, 


18 Chao, T. C., “The Meaning of the Church,” Chinese Recorder, vol. 66, October, 1935, 
p. 584. 
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former way of life with his present one and attribute the change to 
Jesus. 

Missionaries have been very active in the social regeneration of 
China. Their leadership in movements against opium, foot-bind- 
ing, concubinage is well known. To their record of an enormous 
amount of famine-relief work must be added very practical aid given 
to raise the standard of living and decrease disease, poverty, and 
illiteracy. Chinese Christians are busily engaged in this work. It 
was the way Christians everywhere, urban and rural, rich and poor, 
threw themselves into an all-out effort to relieve the sufferings of her 
tens of millions of refugees and her millions of wounded soldiers, 
that erased the blot from the Church’s reputation as an agent of 
Western imperialism. Out of their present poverty and distress 
they are still ministering to their stricken brothers and sisters. 

Leadership in rural reconstruction, mass education, public health, 
co-operative enterprises, and all forms of relief work have always 
been in the hands of China’s Christians. It is this emphasis that has 
created such a favorable attitude towards Christianity on the part of 
China’s millions. 

In the post-war world the parent Churches will have a tremendous 
opportunity to contribute suitable men and women and adequate 
funds to assist China’s Church in her service of others. It is beyond 
one’s imagination to estimate the need of the Chinese people after 
ten years of war. The richest part of the country has been occupied 
and looted by the enemy. Her people, always undernourished, are 
now in a condition of indescribable suffering. Of course Chinese 
Christians have suffered as much or more than their neighbors. The 
Christ-like task of American Churches in the coming years will be to 
aid the Chinese Christians as they strive to help their countrymen. 

No such work has ever been found easy. It will require Christian 
grace and divine wisdom on the part of the American Church and 
much more by our Chinese brothers in Christ. That she desires 
this assistance in order to serve more effectively brings joy to the 
heart of our ministering Saviour. It proves that in that great land 
there is a Militant Church; one not satisfied with itself or its accom- 
plishment, but one which, “forgetting the things which are behind, 
and stretching forward to the things which are before, presses on to- 
ward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” It will be the glorious privilege of Western Christendom 
to be associated in this challenging work with China’s Church 
Militant. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ECUMENICUS 
A EUROPEAN CHURCH DOCUMENT 


OW that European lands over-run by the Nazis are gradually 
N being liberated, documents begin to appear which recount 
the part that Christian Churches have played in the struggle 
against tyranny. ‘The American Committee for the World Council 
of Churches has just published a collection of documents which were 
issued by one or more Christian Churches in Holland during the 
terrible years 1940-43. These documents were collected and edited 
by a distinguished son of Holland, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, the General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches in Process of Formation. 
The booklet bears the title, ‘““The Struggle of the Dutch Church for 
the Maintenance of the Commandments of God in the Life of the 
State.” 

For years the Dutch Reformed Church of Holland, in common 
with other Christian Churches, had been smug and complacent, hav- 
ing forgotten how to bear witness to God. But under the bludgeon- 
ing of Nazi tyranny, and through a rediscovery of the Word of God 
in the furnace of affliction, the Church found its soul again and be- 
came a witnessing Church. Daring the oppressor to do his worst and 
suffering imprisonment and even death for their outspokenness, 
members of the clergy and laity spoke in God’s name to the reigning 
tyranny. Pastoral letters to the Churches are intermingled with 
letters to the authorities and manifestos to the general public. Par- 
ticularly impressive is the document entitled, “Pastoral About the 
National Socialist Philosophy.”” ‘This is a most luminous and in- 
cisive analysis of the essentially religious character of National So- 
cialism and its incompatibility with the Christian Religion. 

National Socialism, says the document in question, is a tremendous 
religious phenomenon for two reasons: it requires faith and it is 
lived. By absolutizing the glory of earthly life it is in a supreme 
sense a religion “‘after man.” Hatred for the Jews, it is pointed out, 
grows out of hatred of the “Jewish God” and the “Jewish Bible.” 
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The idea is repudiated that the nation is absolute and divine, that 
“every nation is a thought of God,” and that the Holy Spirit must 
take a different form according to the nation in which he manifests 
himself. 

Wise words are spoken about the problem raised for Christianity 
by the Nazi emphasis upon “blood and soil.’” We read: 


‘By making blood and soil into an absolute the National Socialist 
religion undermines very dangerously the foundations of Christian 
life on earth. ‘This is the voice of Myth, and it finds an echo in 
many souls. Now it is not wise for the Church to dismiss proudly 
and contemptuously this appreciation of our natural origin. We 
may expect a sounder way of life if we are rooted in blood and soil 
than if we grow away from these realities, as happens in the mass-life 
of large towns, where artificiality of living gains the upper hand 
and becomes manifest in the refinement of everyday life, in abstrac- 
tions and slogans which cause only disadvantages, and errors too 
great to be remedied.” 


Equally incisive and of great contemporary relevancy is a state- 
ment regarding the State and the individual in the National Socialist 
order. 


“The whole cult of National Socialism finds its most powerful 
manifestation in a state which claims to support, lead and fill, in the 
material and spiritual, educational, cultural and religious spheres, 
the whole life of its subjects. Not only does the State arrange the 
formal order of that life, but it takes a creative part in it. It be- 
comes the founder of the true religion, the administrator of the true 
philosophy; it lays down the data for knowledge.” 


We are reminded, also, that the totalitarian doctrine of the State 
had its source in a psychology of fear. 

Another important document in the collection is called, “An Un- 
official Confession of Faith,’ prepared by a group of pastors and 
church members. Though it was never adopted by the Church offi- 
cially, this document had an undoubted influence on the Church's 
life and thought. It represents a noble attempt to state the ever- 
lasting things of Christian faith in relation to the new heresies. 
From among many striking affirmations we select one. 


“We reject as a deadly error the belief that the Kingdom of God 
is concerned only with the soul and eternity and that any other 
Kingdom may claim us for this earthly life. For how may we ex- 
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pect justice before the judgment seat of Christ if we have not sought 
justice here on earth?” 
Here Christians belonging to a Church which had ceased to be 


concerned about the application of Christian principles to the secu- 
lar order have been stirred into a realization that those who seek 
the Kingdom of God cannot live a life detached from the affairs of 
the world. ‘This is the voice of Christians who on the very brink 
of the abyss have looked at things temporal in the light of the eternal. 


AN AMERICAN CHURCH DOCUMENT 


In the city of Cleveland, Ohio, towards the middle of January of 
the current year, there met in conference some five hundred Ameri- 
can Church leaders under the auspices of the Commission to Study 
the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. The delegates represented 
some thirty-four communions, eighteen allied religious bodies, and 
seventy city and state Councils of Churches. It was, therefore, a 
most representative assembly. The resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference have been published in a brochure, under the title, A Mes- 
sage to the Churches from the National Study Conference on the 
Churches and a Just and Durable Peace. 

The Dutch documents were written in anguish of spirit; the 
American document reflects the concern, the foreboding, and the 
aspiration of anxious spectators, who have not thus far had to do 
battle in the arena. The Dutch documents are steeped in the im- 
agery and thought of the Bible which had suddenly become a con- 
temporary book; the American document is based upon a Christian 
idealism which is Biblical in its inspiration. 

Some things in the Cleveland message are particularly worthy of 
notice. ‘The representatives of the Churches were in realistic mood. 
Affirming that it was necessary for Christians, amid the realities of a 
situation like the present, to “accept the discipline of the achievable,” — 
they deprecated that kind of perfectionism which would inhibit the 
Church from placing the weight of its sanction behind political ef- 
fort that did not fully meet its own conception of justice. They 
were careful to make clear, however, that, although solidly behind 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as the best that could be achieved at 
the present time, they were not “morally bound to sustain and per- 
petuate situations which fall short of our ultimate objective.” 
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The Cleveland gathering sensed the danger of a power situation 
being allowed to continue in the international sphere for an indefi- 
nite length of time. It, therefore, advocated a speedy return to in- 
ternational law. It advocated likewise that, in connection with the 
proposed world organization, a Commission on Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms be appointed as a permanent feature. This 
recommendation is most important, for there exists a well-grounded 
apprehension that in the post-war international settlement, justice 
shall not be done to the problem of human freedom, particularly to 
the freedom of religion. ‘The Conference was equally insistent that 
a statement should be made to Germany and Japan regarding the 
foundations of a prospective peace settlement. ‘This too is most im- 
portant. The agreements reached at the Yalta Conference can be no 
substitute for such a declaration. Indeed, one cannot but feel that 
the absence, hitherto, of such a statement has greatly contributed to 
the fanatical resistance of both Germans and Japanese. Here is the 
situation. Where political loyalty has been transformed into re- 
ligious fanaticism, through the inculcation of a theology of life which 
guarantees future destiny, a state of ignorance about the future when 
defeat is in prospect only increases fanaticism and opens the way for 
an expression of nihilism at its worst. 

The Conference did well to insist that imperialism of every kind 
should come to an end as speedily as possible. A word of warning 
would have been timely, at this point, regarding the evidence that 
the United States itself is in real danger of embarking upon an im- 
perialistic career in the cultural, economic, and political spheres. 
Only world minded citizens and the grace of God can succeed in 
committing this nation to an adequate policy of trusteeship on be- 
half of distressed and backward peoples. 


THE PAPACY AND THE NATIONS 


On February 10 the metropolitan press of New York published a 
statement signed by sixteen hundred Protestant Church leaders and 
addressed to Messrs. Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt, in which a plea 
was made that no religious organization should receive official status 
as a party to the final peace settlement. Particular reference was 
made to the Papacy. The document read in part as follows: 


“For a hundred years or more it has been assumed in all demo- 
cratic countries that freedom of conscience had become a permanent 
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achievement in human society and would spread with the spread of 
democracy throughout the entire world. Further it was assumed 
that this freedom rested securely on the basic principle of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

“Events of the past fifteen years, particularly the re-emergency of 
the Vatican into the arena of world politics, have shaken these as- 
sumptions in our minds and have impelled us to do what we can to 
reverse, before it is too late, a tendency which, if pursued to its logi- 
cal end, will reduce mankind to a condition of ecclesiastical servitude. 

“During the Papacy’s abstention from overt political activity, in 
the half-century between 1870 and 1929, it was blessed on its ecclesi- 
astical side by an extension of its power and influence on a scale un- 
paralleled in any previous age. Its growth was particularly marked 
in non-Roman Catholic countries where it enjoyed the most har- 
monious relations with existing free cultures. It is tragically sig- 
nificant that when in 1929 the Papacy re-entered the political field 
it did so in alliance with enemies of those very cultures in which its 
church had thrived. As a political power it gained its first fatal suc- 
cesses in treaties of friendship with Fascist powers. Supporting Mus- 
solini in Italy, Dolfuss and Schuschnigg in Austria, Hitler in Ger- 
many, Franco in Spain, and Petain in France, the Papacy has thrown 
its weight into the scales of the present human struggle on the side 
of the enemies of democracy. 


‘We speak not as churchmen who would interfere in the affairs of 
state but as men of the state who are also men of the church and de-, 
sire the freedom of both. In accordance with sound democratic 
re we insist that a church which would link its destiny to 


that of the state must be kept at arm’s length by the state. 

“We therefore oppose any attempt under whatever formula to 
involve the free democratic states in any deal in which the Vatican 
State or its representatives, or the representatives of any Protestant 
or Jewish establishment of religion, has part or place, either as prin- 
cipal or mediator.” 


In view of the fact that one of the signatories to this Declaration 
was the editor of THEOLocy Topay, some observations are in order 
to interpret the special concern which underlies this document and 
the spirit in which he and other representative Protestant Church 
leaders gave their names in support of it. 

Let it be made plain, to begin with, that contrary to opinions ex- 
pressed in public by eminent Roman Catholic churchmen, these 
Protestant church leaders gave their signatures willingly and with 
full understanding and were in no way imposed upon by the group 
which specially sponsored the document in question. It should aiso 
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be made perfectly clear that the signatories signed as individuals, so 
that this Declaration was in no way an official pronouncement of 
United Protestantism. 

Sentiments expressed regarding this Declaration by Roman Catho- 
lic churchmen in diverse organs of public opinion have not suc- 
ceeded in understanding the concern which underlay subscription 
to it by this group of Protestant churchmen. Nor do they diagnose 
what appears to Protestants to be the real issue at stake. It is not 
true that the Declaration was intended to be “‘insulting’’ to the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. It did not appear to the signatories to be a 
“violation of the Golden Rule.”’ It was certainly not designed to 
“foment a new Ku Klux Klanism.”” These and other Protestant 
churchmen would be willing to battle to the death that their Roman 
Catholic friends might have every constitutional liberty. Still less 
does the Declaration involve the viewpoint that the Christian Church 
should not strive to exercise an influence upon secular culture. Far 
from that, modern Protestantism in the United States is committed 
to the discharge of a prophetic function. It has repeatedly in these 
last years proclaimed standards of righteousness for rulers. It is 
ready, moreover, to act unitedly that rulers may take these principles 
seriously. But underlying this Declaration is the expression of a 
deep concern. 

Briefly stated that concern is this. “The Roman Catholic Church 
sincerely believes that it is the one true Church of Jesus Christ. It 
holds, with equal sincerity, that as such, it should aim at controlling 
the policies of Government, in the name of Christ and in the inter- 
ests of the Church. It conscientiously considers that the ideal politi- 
cal situation is one in which the Church, through the weight of its 
power or the friendly attitude of a government, obtains from the 
State a position of religious privilege for itself and a promise to 
curb the propagandist activities of religious groups regarded as he- 
retical. In view of this clean-cut doctrinal position of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the character of the Concordats into which the 
Church has entered in recent times with the late Fascist government 
of Italy and the present Fascist government of Spain, Protestants are 
resolutely opposed to two things: They are opposed to the diplomatic 
recognition of the Papacy as a world state. They are equally op- 
posed to the Papacy’s admission, as a member, into an international 
political assembly which has to do with the future of human freedom. 
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THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCHES 


The action of the Federal Council of Churches which welcomed 
into its membership the American branch of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church has reminded us at an opportune time of the existence and 
growing importance of this particular Christian body. Although 
the Orthodox membership in America is not large, still the tradition 
of which it is a part and the history of sister Churches in other coun- 
tries are sufficient evidences of long established Christian testimony. 
With the renewed interest in Christianity which has resulted in 
Russia from the more liberal attitude toward organized religion, it 
would seem likely that we will hear more and more of Orthodoxy, 
and it will become imperative for Western Churchmen to attempt 
some understanding and appreciation of a form of belief and prac- 
tice with which at the outset they may have little sympathy. 

Some help in this matter is offered by a series of booklets issued 
by the S. P. C. K. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Lon- 
don) which gives useful historical items and, so far as is possible, the 
contemporary activities of the Serbian, Rumanian, and Russian 
Orthodox Churches. The pamphlets are written by competent men 
and are especially interesting when peculiar (to us!) customs and 
manners are described and discussed. For example, Mr. R. M. 
French of the St. Sava Hostel at Oxford tells us that while the interior 
walls of a Serbian church are covered with frescoes, which are meant 
to help the unlettered peasant visualize his religion and thereby make 
it real, no organ or any other musical instrument is ever used. Serge 
Bolshakoff has written about the foreign missions of the Russian 
Church, certainly an unfamiliar subject for most of us. We are 
given some startling figures about this program which has remained 
unbroken down through the centuries, and which involved such 
countries as China, Japan, Persia, Palestine, Syria, Manchuria, Ko- 
rea, South America, Alaska, and the United States. The author in- 
cidentally points out that the home-land, that is Russia, is itself “the 
largest missionary field in the world at present.’ It is significant 
that all these writers are hopeful regarding the future of the Ortho- 
dox Church. Mr. Marcu Beza, for instance, says that “In all direc- 
tions there is at present in Rumania a religious fervor such as has not 
existed for a long while.” 

We may add, in conclusion, that it is quite characteristic for the 
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Church of England to take such an interest in Orthodoxy, for those 
who know their history are aware that there have ever been close and 
sympathetic relations between these two communions. 


A RURAL CHURCH UNION VENTURE 


In Guy Howard’s Walkin’ Preacher of the Ozarks (Harpers), which 
tells of an interesting and unusual ministry among the mountain peo- 
ple, there is a sobering account of an effort to establish an undenomi- 
national union church which would stand as “the proof that men of 
good will could work and build together for a united religious king- 
dom of peace on earth.’ The hill folk were, at first, very enthusi- 
astic and set out plans and programs for the new church; but before 
long it became apparent that the scheme was doomed to failure be- 
cause of the selfish ambitions of afew. As the author puts it, ‘‘In less 
time than it takes to sing a doxology our little band of Christian 
workers had turned into a pack of snarling mercenaries. And the 
contention centered around the affiliation of our yet unbuilt church 
with some ‘recognized’ church.” Church union, like world union, 
must reckon with human selfishness, and such a story as this serves to 
temper the facile idealism which affirms that union can be if we will 
only wish it so. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


EDITED BY HuGH T. KErR, JR. 


MY COUNTRY 


NEW poem called My Country by Russell W. Davenport 
(Simon and Schuster) has received considerable comment 


and praise in secular notices and deserves, we believe, the 
attention of thoughtful Christians, for this is in a real sense a re- 
ligious poem. The opening lines are a tribute to the American’s 
ability to make things, “We are the builders of dynamic things,” and 
out of this passion has come our sense of freedom. “Yet to what 
purpose freed?’’—the poet asks, for while we have created machines 
we have lost God and believe now in “Nothing.” ‘Then the scene 
shifts and we are aware that an American soldier is dying on a 
foreign battle-field. What can we say to such a one? “There are 
no words in a cynic world” that will cheer him in his mortal agony. 
The soldier's sister speaks; but she has little to say since she identifies 
herself with “the generations who have lost the faith.” Expressing 
the anguish of the bereaved family, she asks 


“Where was America, in the name of God, 
When all the broken-hearted world was waiting 
For us to act?” 


The soldier's teacher speaks and his buddy, who saw him die. But 
there can be meaning to this death and sacrifice if we live “in the 
name of those who have fallen” so that “in our lives they may be 
resurrected.” And we can do this only 


“If everywhere we search immensity 
We know that God is in us, and is true, 
However dimly: then we shall be free. 
Then will the myth of Nothing abdicate.” 


This then is the mission of America, whose flag of freedom was made 
by Pole, Finn, English, Irish, Swede, Czech, and French— 


“Unless we free those lands this flag will mark 
America as freedom’s cenotaph.” 
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THE SACRAMENTS AND THE CHURCH’S WITNESS 


It is often asked how any vital religious life was retained in the 
Russian churches during the long period of official Soviet persecu- 
tion. With the Church’s authority rescinded, her prestige waning, 
the teaching and preaching functions drastically curtailed—how was 
it that the Church yet kept alive and continued to witness in the 
midst of a godless culture? A partial answer to this question is 
given in Paul Anderson’s People, Church and State in Modern Rus- 
sta (Macmillan), and it is an answer which those of us in the tradi- 
tionally non-liturgical Churches could not have guessed, for it has to 
do with the celebration of the sacraments. “Stripped to the only 
elements permitted by law—conscience and celebration of the sacra- 
ments—the Russian Church makes bold to say that this is sufficient; 
the knowledge of God has been kept alive, and the power and love of 
God have been made manifest even to those who do not believe.” 
We are often anxious to equate the vitality of a Church’s witness 
with the preaching and teaching of the Word, but let us not forget 
that where these are forbidden the Church may nevertheless con- 
tinue to witness through the sacraments. As Dr. Anderson has it, 
“The Church in Soviet Russia can teach the world much about de- 
pendence on the Holy Spirit, and about the power of the Spirit.” 


CHAPLAINS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


The American Protestant Hospital Association has published a re- 
port, written by Seward Hiltner, Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Health of the Federal Council, having to do 
with the extent of Protestant religious work in mental hospitals. On 
the basis of a questionnaire sent to 314 hospitals, it was found that 
only 13 hospitals have full-time Protestant chaplains, and only 53 
hospitals have part-time Protestant chaplains. Although most chap- 
lains conduct worship services, there appears to be no uniformity of 
plan or purpose about these services. For example, more than 58 
different hymnals were found to be in use, and only ten hospitals re- 
ported using the special hymnal designed with needs of mental pa- 
tients in view, Hymns of Hope and Courage, edited by A. T. Boisen. 

The report concludes with the observation that “the Protestant 
religious ministry in our state and federal hospitals is seriously de- 
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ficient.” Here is a challenge and an unusual opportunity for serv- 
ice. Ministers who will take the time to train themselves in this 
special work would make a distinct contribution to their communi- 
ties, and theological students who study both liturgics and psychiatry 
in the class-room would find on graduation an opportunity to put 
theory into practice. 


IN THE SPIRIT OF SAINT PAUL? 


In a recent issue of The Pulpit there is a helpful article on ‘““The 
Marks of a Minister in Town and Country” by Mark Rich, a secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Home Missionary Society. In the 
course of the article, there is quoted “A Letter That Was Never 
Written” which first appeared some years ago in the Canadian 
Churchman. It runs, in part, as follows: 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


Doubtless you recall the invitation you extended me to come over 
to Macedonia and help the people of that section. You will pardon 
me for saying that I am somewhat surprised that you should expect 


a man of my standing in the church seriously to consider a call on 
such meager information. There are a number of things I would 
like to learn before giving you my decision and I would appreciate 
your dropping me a line, addressing me at Troas. 

First of all, I would like to know if Macedonia is city or country 
work. This is important, as I have been told that once a man begins 
in country work it is well nigh impossible to obtain a city parish. If 
Macedonia embraces more than one preaching place I may as well 
tell you frankly that I cannot think of accepting the call. I have 
been through a long and expensive training: in fact, I may say with 
pardonable pride that I am a Sanhedrin man. 

I recently had a fine offer to return to Antioch at an increase of 
salary, and am told that I made a very favorable impression on the 
church at Jerusalem. If it will help the board at Macedonia you 
might mention these facts in Macedonia and also that some of the 
brethren in Judea have been heard to say that if I keep on, in a few 
years I may have anything in the gift of the church. I will say that 
I am a first-class mixer and especially strong on argumentative 
preaching. 

Solicitously yours, 


Paul. 
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MINISTERIAL PREDICAMENT bisk 

There are occasions when invitations sometimes have to be re- the’ 
fused. For the minister or lecturer who has acquired the reputa- rep 
tion for being a popular speaker this presents a nice problem in aj 
etiquette. The whimsical but scholarly columnist of The British 7 
Weekly, who signs himself ‘“‘Ilico,” has prepared a rhymed rejection Cor 
which he calls “An Apology.” It runs, in part: of t 


Dear Sir, I wish you to believe 

I felt most honoured to receive 
Your Invitation. 

I gladly would accept, and yet 

To my pre-eminent regret 
And sore vexation 


I cannot come. The reasons are 

(I'll mark the strongest with a star): 
First, I have promised 

To be elsewhere, and that, you see 

Precludes me from your company, 
Barthian or Thomist. 





My proper job is fairly tough; 

At any rate, it is enough 
To keep me busy. 

The many duties that surround 

Me on my own domestic ground 
Can make me dizzy. 

Be sure that I do not refuse 

Your summons with some weak excuse 
Or cavalierly. 

Will you forgive this printed rhyme? 

It saves three-halfpence every time. 
Yours most sincerely. 


NOT A JUDAS 


“At the height of the terror that swept Poland immediately fol- 
lowing the German occupation, the Nazi governor, Frank, ap- 
proached the Roman Catholic Archbishop, Stanislaw Gall, of War- 
saw, with promises of a ‘splendid future for the Catholic Church in 
Poland with co-operation with Germany.’ There was, as might be 
expected, remembering a historic similar promise of ‘the glory of 
the world,’ a qualification attached to the temptation. The Arch- 
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bishop was asked to issue a Pastoral Letter to all Poles, calling on 
them to be obedient to the German authorities. "The Archbishop's 
reply was unequivocal: ‘I am a disciple of Jesus Christ, but I am not 
a Judas.’ ” 

This story is one of many to be found in the pages of Christian 
Counter-Attack (S. C. M.), a documentary account of the resistance 
of the Churches during the Nazi domination. 


NEW RELIGIOUS PUBLISHING 


The official organ of the Service Men’s Christian League, known 
as The Link, is already in the third year of publication. It is an 
inter-faith project and is designed exclusively for the use of chaplains 
and service men and women. Apart from the feature articles and 
news items, one of the most stimulating sections, called ““Batting the 
Breeze,” contains letters and comments from men and women in the 
forces. ‘These are hard-hitting realistic notes regarding all phases 
of religion and are calculated to give chaplains plenty to think about! 
More recent is The Chaplain, a magazine restricted entirely to chap- 
lains. It is published co-operatively by the General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains and the Service Men’s Christian League. 
It contains articles, sermons, and several shorter departments. ‘The 
magazine is sent free to the 7,500 Protestant chaplains. 

‘Two new houses have begun to publish religious books. Madrus 
House, located at Richmond, Va., has published as its first book, 
Doom and Resurrection, by Joseph L. Hromadka. The intention 
of this new firm, under the editorship of a group of young ministers 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. (South), is “to publish and dis- 
tribute those manuscripts which directly contribute to a Christo- 
centric examination of our contemporary culture.” The Cloister 
Press at Louisville, Ky., has been preparing for some time a fine 
series of Sunday School studies, but within the last year it has begun 
to branch out into the field of religious books. Two of these, The 
Christian Way in a Modern World, by W: Norman Pittenger, and 
Can We Still Believe in Immortality?, by F. C. Grant, have been se- 
lected by the Religious Book Club. The editors of The Cloister 
Press are ordained ministers of the Episcopal Church who are not 
interested in any particular faction or school but desire to publish 
worthy religious books “for the whole Church.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SCIENCE AND THE IDEA oF Gop, by William Ernest Hocking. 124 pp. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1944. $1.50. 
Professor Hocking’s stimulating book starts with a postulate with which 

men of science will fully agree. “Negative pragmatism, holding that 
‘what does not work is not true,’ has a validity which cannot be claimed 
for the positive maxim that ‘what works is true.’”’ He proceeds to ap- 
ply this test to the hypothesis “that we not only can but must dispense 
with the traditional belief in God” by studying the effects of tentatively 
accepting it, and concludes that it fails to work in one field after another 
of human experience. 

His quest ranges wide—he deals in successive chapters with psychiatry, 
sociologic humanism, and physical science, and has to reserve for future 
discussion the crucial problems of the biological sciences, and of freedom 
and immortality. 

Throughout his treatment, Dr. Hocking contrasts sharply the concern 
of science with phenomena and causal sequences and that of religion 


with qualities, meanings, and values; and his arguments that “getting 
along without God” does not work are always based on considerations of 
the latter sort. This is a strong apologetic policy; but to the reviewer, 
it appears that his case would be stronger if he claimed less at some times 
and more at others. It is not always easy for the reader to be sure 
whether some particular sentence expresses the author’s own view or that 
of one of the philosophic schools which he is describing. With this ac- 


knowledgment, consider the sentence, “. . . Who can believe in a pur- 
pose, or a Purposer, which science can neglect not alone with impunity, 
but with advantage?” (p. 12), or “If God were not active, we could not 
think him real” (p. 22). 

Answers can be more directly phrased in theological language. Is it 
conceivable, without derogating from those attributes of God which high 
religion affirms, that he may have designed the physical universe so that, 
in a specifiable range within it, all phenomena may be interpreted in 
terms of inexorable causal sequences? This is indeed an old issue: what 
shall be attributed to Eternal Purpose in creation, and what to gurpose 
temporarily revealing itself in Providence. But here the mighty shades 
of Augustine and Pelagius, Calvin and Arminius, fall across the page, and 
a physicist may well retreat to his own bailiwick. 
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Here the situation is very clear. Modern physics (including, of course, 
astronomy and chemistry) is the attempt to investigate whether any part, 
and, if so, how extensive a part, of Nature can be interpreted in terms of 
structures, composed of “elements” concerning which, by definition, 
nothing may be assumed save that they satisfy certain invariant postulates. 
It has the appalling abstractness of modern mathematics, in which we are 
not supposed to have any intuitive knowledge even about a straight line— 
the postulates alone direct our thinking. 

Three amazing things have come out of this attempt; first, the success 
of the physical interpretation in an enormous field—so that no one longer 
seriously doubts its applicability to the whole realm of “inorganic” na- 
ture (and “organic’”’ chemistry, too); second, the terrific complexity of 
structure within the tiniest directly observable body; and third, the al- 
most fantastic character of the postulates themselves (of the quantum- 
theory and the like) which are expressible only by the symbols of abstract 
mathematics—and yet “work’’ where the materialistic imagery of nine- 
teenth century physics failed. 

To attribute ultimate reality exclusively to these artifacts of the hu- 
man intellect is too much for Dr. Hocking. Some ten years earlier it was 
too much for Sir James Jeans. The moot question at present, however, 
is: How far beyond the limits of the inorganic does this realm extend? 
This leads straight to problems which Dr. Hocking hopes to discuss later, 
and which are therefore outside the scope of the present review. 

It may nevertheless be urged that the extent of such a hypothetical 
gain is basically irrelevant to religion, and to theology also. It might 
bring a good deal of new ammunition to one side or the other in the age- 
long theoretical warfare between schools of Christian thought; but this is 
of a smaller order of magnitude. 

A few pages later Dr. Hocking, in the course of a refreshingly frank 
statement of “certain definite harms which religion, if not true, must in- 
flict on the race,” states one of the arguments of the opposition as fol- 
lows: “Religion accents the amiable attitudes in a world which requires 
conflict. Religion gives no guide to the struggle which must be waged 
if good is to be realized in a world such as this. The professionally re- 
ligious become characterized by a certain softness and timorous disloyalty 
through specializing in the emotions of agreement, indiscriminately exer- 
cised toward just and unjust” (pp. 22-23). 

As an indictment of a current phase of contemporary religious thought, 
this is trenchant. Many of us might have written it, especially in 1940, 
when the lectures were given from which this volume grew. But it is 
presented, without a word in rebuttal, as part of a set of difficulties which 
“are serious enough to stir any sincere mind out of holding to a belief in 
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God purely in inertia,” and this is very hard to understand—in the face of 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews and the Gettysburg Address! 

It must be left to some psychiatrist to express an opinion upon Dr. 
Hocking’s appraisal of present practice. Here his dialectic method has 
led him toward synthesis, for he concludes that both psychiatrist and priest 
have much to gain from one another. His argument that religious mo- 
tives may lend powerful aid to the integration of the personality is effec- 
tive—yet he appreciates the limitations of the clergyman too and would 
probably subscribe to Kipling’s verdict: 


“Only the Lord himself can tell 
When these first pangs begin, 

How much is reflex action, and 
How much is really sin.” 


The discussion of sociology and humanism presents effectively the diffi- 
culties involved in taking a finite and temporary human society as a 
substitute for God. “. . . The authority of Society is derived. It com- 
mands allegiance because it obeys; it touches perfection only as it recog- 
nizes its own imperfection . . . Society can expect every man to do his 
duty, on one condition: that it speaks for a divine Will, which expects 
every man to do his duty” (p. 83). This is the language of value-judg- 
ments rather than of logic, but it is upon a consideration of values that 
the whole work is based. 

There is a decided anthropocentric touch in places. When the ques- 
tion is raised whether during the time of living it is not better to give 
and receive kindness rather than to give and receive suffering, the answer 
is “Yes . . . so long as you are alive. But when you and the rest are 
nothing, there is then no better and no worse in your having lived; nor is 
the universe then better nor worse for your sojourn, if the universe also 
forgets” (p. 82). What right have we to demand that we or what we do 
shall have eternal value? or to feel that “the value, which at death disap- 
pears into nothingness, tends for the self-conscious being to zero, even 
now’? Matthew Arnold’s great sonnet comes to mind. 


“Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 

How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare!” 
and, later, 

“Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high! 

Sits there no Judge in Heaven, our deeds to see? 

More strictly, then, the inward judge obey!” 


Here is a real touchstone of human selfishness. Do we care for good— 
or God—because of our own hopes, or for His intrinsic excellence? 
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In comparison with these chapters, Dr. Hocking’s discussion of the re- 
lation of physical science to the idea of God appears to come to no de- 
cisive issue. He seems hardly to realize fully that the explicit initial 
limitation of the physicist’s field (discussed above) makes any real anti- 
thesis impossible—that, if the ideas of God, of personality, even of quali- 
ties and values, are found to be relevant to the discussion of any topic, 
that topic is ipso facto “not physics” however true or important it may be. 
At the end of his argument he finds God in the fact that the physicist 
himself, when faced with a sense-datum, is faced with the “moral alterna- 
tive” of regarding it merely as a sense-quality or as a summons to think. 
Then “if science recognizes the ‘ought’ at the basis of its own existence, 
it has asserted by implication that this ‘something beyond me’ which gives 
the datum is a source of obligation. And only a living self can be such 
a source” (pp. 113-114). 

There is a wide gulf between the last two sentences—but there is no 
need to discuss this because the hypothetical physicist may say, “I am 
working this out this way, not because I ought to, but because I like to.” 
If he is even moderately a mathematician, he is sure to say this if he is 
honest. Of course he will admit that he is a human being too, and a 
general discussion of his personality and motives may lead to conclusions 
of religious importance; but research in pure science is as good an ex- 
ample as our weary world affords of something done for the joy of the 
working. The gap remains—with no loss either to science or to religion. 

When the physical interpretation of properties in terms of structure 
passes over into the biologist’s of function in terms of structure, and this 
again rises to the psychological level, the issues that were separated may 
be sharply joined—but no reviewer can comment on an unwritten book. 

A couple of more technical scientific matters may be briefly mentioned. 
Laplace’s conception of a world-equation which should describe exactly 
the motions of all particles in the universe for all time (which Dr. Hock- 
ing dislikes) has been relegated to the limbo of things which are “not 
physics” by Heisenberg’s principle (which he respects, somewhat from 
afar). 

On a more concrete matter, his statement, “It seems less probable than 
it did that other times and other worlds may be or have been the abodes 
of life” (p. 104) fairly represents the consensus of astronomical opinion 
six or eight years ago, when it was believed that the solar system came 
into existence as the result of an exceedingly improbable encounter of 
two stars. It has since been shown that this theory is involved in ap- 
parently unescapable and fatal physical difficulties, and still later that 
several of the nearest stars are attended by small companions, more mas- 
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sive than any planet in our system, but pretty clearly deserving the name 
of planets. 

It now seems probable—though not certain—that planetary systems and 
habitable worlds may exist in enormous numbers in the Galaxy, and not 
at all likely “that uniqueness may be restored to that much humiliated 
product of evolution, the human animal.’” Why should we enjoy the 
thought of uniqueness when it would mean that nowhere, in all this wide 
universe, were there any living beings better than our sinful race? 

The issues which Dr. Hocking has raised are most sharply joined in 
the fields of biology, physiology, and neurology. When he fulfils his 
promise to write of these, and of the inseparable problems of freedom 
and immortality, there will be another book very much worth reading. 

Henry Norris RuSSELL 
Princeton University Observatory 


MIND AND Deity, by John Laird. 320 pp. New York, Philosophical 

Library, Inc., 1944. $3.50. 

This is the second series of a course of Gifford Lectures on the general 
subject of Metaphysics and Theism, given in the University of Glasgow 
in 1940. The author, Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, plunges abruptly into this series by examining the 


ontological argument in all its forms before and after Kant. All forms 
before Kant are declared “sham,” and the Hegelian Grand Assertion of 
the identity of thought and thing is repudiated, as well as the position of 
Malebranche that the infinite precedes the finite. By the study of a 
mind, rather than Mind, he concludes that mind is not merely reflexive, 
knowing self, but also transcendent, knowing the other; so that there is 
nothing suspicious about knowledge of an object that is not identical 
with mind, and it is not possible to form an adequate theory of knowl- 
edge by getting rid of mind. The implications of idealism in all forms 
are faced, pan-idea-ism, pan-ideatism, and panpsychism, and are found 
inadequate to reality. The conception of an omniscient mind is ex- 
amined and declared impossible in the usually accepted meaning. In 
successive lectures, Divine Personality, Providence, the Moral Proofs of 
Theism, and Pantheism pass under the realistic knife, wielded with re- 
morseless logic, and are cut wide open to show their inner inadequacy to 
the actual world. The result of the series seems to be that the idealistic 
and axiological approach is not adequate to upset the drift to an im- 
manent impersonalistic theism of the first series. 

The author takes ‘“‘natural theology” to mean “that and only that in 
theology which is based on natural evidence . . . data that a reasonable 
man would take seriously in any field of inquiry” (p. 318). He takes up 
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no evidence of religious experience, declaring that he has no such ex- 
perience and that he is not in any sense “theopathic.” He does admit 
that such evidence, and evidence from revelation, is legitimate and ought 
to come under any one’s total philosophy. He began working on the 
double series of lectures comforted by the thought that the terms of the 
lectureship permitted him “to be a sceptic and a freethinker.” This is 
how he ended: “While I do not think that any theistic argument is con- 
clusive, and am of opinion that very few theistic proofs establish a high 
degree of probability, I also incline to the belief that theistic metaphysics 
is stronger than most, and that metaphysics is not all weak in principle 
despite the strain it puts on human intellect. It is quite impossible, I be- 
lieve, to refute theism. . . . If plausibility were enough, theism is much 
more plausible than most other metaphysical conclusions” (pp. 319-20). 

“Unflinching rigor’ is perhaps a good term for the author's style, 
thought, and logic, with its stubborn determination to take nothing for 
granted, to admit nothing that is merely “reasonable or probable.” He 
immolates his own desires and hopes, and crucifies many venerable and 
honorable arguments. But he hangs over backwards into impossible 
positions: that thought and mind can rise from the non-mental; that im- 
personal nature produces animals that can think and love; that imper- 
sonal nature is amenable and agreeable to human thought; that a non- 
personal nature can act exactly as beneficent providence. One would 
think that impersonal nature ought to blush scarlet for acting so utterly 
like a person. One wonders whether “impersonal immanent theism” is 
not itself a simple contradiction in terms, into which the author is be- 
trayed by his terror of admitting anything. 

There is a sharp three-fold warning to the (Barthian?) tendency to de- 
spise natural theology: “‘even if natural theology be insufficient to prove 
very much, it may appreciably clarify much in theology”; “it is danger- 
ous to assume that a policy that has been generally abandoned should be 
abandoned forever, since rejuvenation is possible”; “and most impor- 
tantly, there is the danger that arguments that were once very carefully 
pondered are revived unwittingly in a weaker form, and treated with 
reverence that is accorded youth. In that case the level of argument 


sinks appreciably.” 
The book is hard reading—needlessly hard; but it is sharp discipline 
and a good bracer for polyanna theology and wishful philosophy. 


Joun E. Kuizenca 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
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THE WESTMINSTER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, by John H. Davis. Re. 
vised and rewritten by Henry Snyder Gehman. 666 pp., 16 maps. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1944. $3.50. 

First published in 1898, this work has appeared in three revised edi- 
tions (1903, 1911, 1924). Now Professor H. S. Gehman, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary and Princeton University, has revised and rewrit- 
ten the work in toto. With notable economy of space and admirable 
condensation, he has truly given us multum in parvo—a synopsis of Bibli- 
cal research, intended for the general reader, but useful also to the spe- 
cialist. Exact and minute information is furnished on every page. _ IIlus- 
trations and maps enhance the value of this compact reference work, 
which is worth far more than its incredibly low price. 

In appraising the contribution of the learned author, we may disre- 
gard the innumerable brief articles of a purely statistical character. 
Longer articles which deal with archaeology and ancient history (such as 
Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, Jerusalem, Ras Shamra, Rome) are excellent 
summaries of our present knowledge, but occasionally disclose the au- 
thor’s own conclusions on matters in dispute: thus against most philolo- 
gists he follows E. H. Sturtevant in regarding Hittite and primitive Indo- 
European as derived from a conjectural Indo-Hittite (p. 251); and he is 
favorably inclined toward C. C. Torrey’s much discussed theory of the 
Aramaic origin of the Gospels (p. 210). 

In Biblical and religious matters Dr. Gehman is decidedly conservative: 
he gives the views of “critics of the Wellhausen school,” but prefers “the 
Biblical view of the origin of Israel’s institutions” (p. 178). ‘The de- 
velopment of the religion of Israel demands that the Pentateuch precede 
the prophets . . . it is necessary to retain the view of the Pentateuch 
that Moses was a monotheist .. .” (p. 470). The traditional views 
about the date, authorship, and historicity of Biblical writings are de- 
fended; surprisingly even the fictitious story of Alexander and the High 
Priest, told by Josephus, is accepted as historical (p. 18). Occasionally 
Dr. Gehman hesitates to follow the Fundamentalists, as when he seems to 
doubt the historicity of the census of Quirinius in Luke 2: 2 (p. 506) and 
of Jonah in the belly of the fish (p. 324). 

The longest articles deal with Jesus and Paul; the best is “Versions” re- 
flecting the author’s own important researches; the one least satisfactory 
to this reviewer is “History.” In large and small matters the reviewer 
holds different views; but he admires the accuracy and scholarship of the 
book, and takes comfort in Dr. Gehman’s generous concession to critics, 
“If anyone favors the views of a Deutero-Isaiah and a Trito-Isaiah, he can 
hold that opinion without lowering his conception of Scripture” (p. 271). 

RoserT H. PFEIFFER 


Harvard University 
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THE CONDITION OF MAN, by Lewis Mumford. 467 pp. New York, 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1944. $5.00. 

This thoughtful, provocative, and comprehensive volume is the last of 
a trilogy. It belongs with Technics and Civilization, published in 
1934, and The Culture of Cities which appeared in 1938. Here then, 
is the intellectual pilgrimage of a sociologist who has started, as it were, 
with the external social phenomena and their organized patterns and 
moved inward by degrees until he has arrived at an account of society 
based upon a conception of man as a person who can live significantly 
only as a member of a community of persons. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that Mr. Mumford should write sociology as history and diligently search 
the cultural past of western man for light by which to guide his future. 

And there is light. Mr. Mumford has not followed Oswald Spengler 
in borrowing a scheme from the cycle of the seasons in terms of which to 
forewarn us of our ominous fate. He is closer to Sir Arnold Toynbee 
who has undertaken to read our history from the standpoint of the na- 
ture of society, though Toynbee’s work is vastly more encyclopedic and 
(partly because it is more complex and partly because it is still unfinished) 
more tentative than Mumford’s. Readers of THEOLoGy Topay will find 
it instructive to refer to Dean Edward Myers’ extraordinary digest of 
Toynbee’s monumental work in volume I, number 3, of this Journal. 
Mumford takes his cue for the interpretation of our history neither from 
nature nor from society but from Freudian psychology. Stated in these 
terms his thesis is that ‘‘to conceive life at the level of the id is to forget 
that the id is organically bound to the ego and the super-ego, and that 
when interplay between these portions of the personality ceases, a pro- 
found disorientation of the whole personality, tending toward destruc- 
tive aggression or toward suicide, must follow” (p. 271). Graeco-Roman 
culture took the suicidal route. It was overly committed to order and 
measure and unable to include the irrational impulses of human nature 
within its grasp so that it lacked sufficient faith in life to sustain the 
energies of life. Christianity had meanwhile introduced into the cul- 
ture “the primacy of the person.” The suicide, therefore, was not suc- 
cessful but was sublimated instead beneath a “strategy of retreat” the 
symbol of which was the monastery. The Middle Ages, on the other 
hand, took the path of destructive aggression. From the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards, western Europe is marked by “a period of waxing power, 
rising vitality” (p. 109) which culminated in the scholastic philosophy 
and the Gothic cathedral. There is a fascinatingly suggestive comparison 
between the love of Tristan for Iseult and that between Abelard and 
Heloise which serves to underline the irresistibility of this “break- 
through.” The former pair belong to the past. They go off to “the 
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Grotto of Love” where they “tell each other tales of those who had suf- 
fered or died for love before them.” “Romantic love appears ultimately 
as a death wish” (pp. 114-115). The other two, however, “brought into 
a single lifetime all the possibilities of human love” (p. 115). But 
Christianity was still too much in retreat to provide a mold for the life 
they were capable of living and sharing. ‘These vitalities were embodied 
in the cathedral whose builders “showed their confidence in the self- 
sustaining energies of their own community” and whose “spires were 
lances thrown into the infinite” (p. 127). But this venturesomeness was 
embodied more in ornamentation than in solid structure and it could not 
overtake scholastic philosophy “which aimed above all at certainty and 
order” (p. 128). So the Middle Ages were unable to withstand the series 
of shocks which brought modern man to birth: the Black Plague, finance 
capitalism and political despotism, and the Protestant Reformation. 
Western culture has, in short, been unable to sustain a frame of reference 
(super-ego) in terms of which its ideas about life (ego) and its organiza- 
tions of the vitalities of life (id) could be creatively and dynamically 
balanced. 

Modern man, however, is not foreordained to such a fate. Mr. Mum- 
ford believes that the machine which is the symbol (and “‘idolum’’) of our 
technical society has created conditions which point to an equilibrium 
with respect to industrial, population, and land expansion and at the 
same time which promise to make “the fullest human growth” possible 
to all mankind. ‘Only now has mankind itself arrived at the point of 
inheriting man’s whole estate’’ (p. 414). What is needed now is persons 
who will understand this fact and approach all that they think and do in 
daily life in terms of this equilibrium. Applied to personal relations, 
this equilibrium is “the ideal of balance.” A balanced personality is one 
which is “in dynamic interaction with every part of his environment and 
every part of his heritage” (p. 419). And there have been such person- 
alities who point the way toward what can be done under conditions of a 
social equilibrium. Mr. Mumford singles out for special eulogy Jesus of 
Nazareth and Patrick Geddes. ‘The former was essentially committed to 
“life forever self-renewing and self-transcending” (p. 58). The latter, a 
distinguished Scottish biologist, humanist, and founder of the “Collége 
des Eccosais at Montpellier” in this century, liked to say with Goethe that 
“animals are always attempting the impossible and achieving it.” And 
then he would add, “that . . . is the essential condition of man” (p. 
389). It is Mr. Mumford’s conviction that once people in our day begin 
to live in this spirit, ‘once that change begins, everything is possible” 
(p. 423). 


The essential condition of man is that at long last he is in a condition 
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to save himself. It is not strange that Mr. Mumford should arrive at this 
conclusion since he has no grasp at all of the insights which prompted 
St. Paul and the Christian fathers to regard Jesus as more than an af- 
firmer of life here and now. But what is strange is that so erudite and 
vivid a portrayal of the perennial imbalance in western culture between 
order and impulse should have left the analyst without the faintest sus- 
picion that the fathers of the Church might have been right. One can 
only recommend to Mr. Mumford and to all who read his book.a fresh 
study of the Apostle Paul. Such a study could disclose that St. Paul 
anticipated Freud’s penetration of the complex depth of human vitality 
without making the mistake of Freud and his disciples. Mr. Mumford 
recognizes Freud’s mistake in regarding human culture as a superimposi- 
tion upon man’s biological make-up (p. 362) which ought to be resisted. 
But the alternative is surely not to regard culture as without qualifica- 
tion integral to man’s biological nature. St. Paul could have taught Mr. 
Mumford that there is a dimension of culture which is rooted neither in 
impulse nor in reason but in man’s condition of responsibility to God. 
And then, Mr. Mumford could have joined St. Paul in affirming life 
without illusion and in criticizing life without despair. 
Paut L. LEHMANN 

Wellesley College 


THE PREDICAMENT OF MopERN Man, by D. Elton Trueblood. 105 pp. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. $1.00. 

Tue CuristiAN Mission IN Our Day, by Luman J. Shafer. 168 pp. 

New York, Friendship Press, 1944. $1.00. 

‘A book about a great subject should either be very long or very short: 
long enough to cover the subject adequately, or short enough to permit 
the presentation of the main argument without cluttering detail.” ‘This 
prefatory statement by Professor Trueblood is to the point, for his “great 
subject” is nothing less than “the reconstruction of civilization.” In a 
more popular vein, Dr. Shafer deals with the same massive problem. He 
delves deep and finds a “‘profound shifting that comes from a fault in the 
basic structure of modern civilization.” 

Both authors, I presume, would concede that in the past three years, 
both the long (326 pp.) and the short (62 pp.) books on this “great sub- 
ject” have made their appearance—The Crisis of Our Age by Pitirim A. 
Sorokin and What Man Can Make of Man by William E. Hocking. This 
does not imply, however, that the material in these two books is repeti- 
tious. The writers present a fresh approach to the subject; and, what is 
much more important, they courageously press forward beyond Sorokin’s 
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and Hocking’s termini by prescribing concrete specifics for “The Sickness 
of Civilization.” 

For Professor Trueblood, the specific is a “Contemporary Redemptive 
Society” (chap. 4). The members for this esoteric fellowship of ‘‘cells” 
are to be recruited from the devotees of ‘‘the life of the spirit” irrespec- 
tive of Church affiliations. This procedure is imperative since “many of 
the best people are not in the church precisely because they are the best 
people” (p. 103). This “unconventional” Society will spearhead the 
much needed revival in the Churches. A service comparable to that per- 
formed by the Franciscans, the Society of Jesus, the Children of the 
Light, and the Wesleys must be rendered by this twentieth century 
Koinonia. 

Dr. Shafer, with an ecclesiastical and missionary background, finds his 
specific closer at hand. The remedy for the conflicts and tensions of our 
day must be “world-wide in scope and motivated by a world-wide faith” 
(p. 36). The “resources” for this motivation are accruing from “the 
great new fact of our time’’ (chap. 4), namely, the world-wide Church 
made articulate through the World Council of Churches. For the main- 
tenance of peace and security a secular world-structure must be erected. 
But such a structure can endure and function effectively only in an 
atmosphere created by Christian missions. 

The “predicament” inheres in the fact that modern man, through the 
mastery of scientific techniques, has built up a complex civilization with- 
out developing the inner resources “that are needed to keep a possible 
boon from becoming a calamity.” “The Christian mission in our day” 
is to supply these inner resources which will make possible “a decent 
world in our modern technical age.” This saving power derives from 
ethical convictions rooted in the will of God, as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
and nourished by the Church. 

Both of these books merit careful study. They disclose an incisive 
analysis of the present spiritual chaos. The proposed remedial program 
is sustained by solid fact and tested experience. The authors confront 
the individual Christian and the organized Church with stern duty and 
high privilege. 

JEssE HERRMANN 
Second Presbyterian Church 
Lexington, Kentucky 


CAN WE STILL BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY? by Frederick C. Grant. 151 pp. 
Louisville, The Cloister Press, 1944. $2.00. 
The purpose of this little book is defined by the author in the Fore- 
word as being “to examine the traditional form of belief in the life after 
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death, to distinguish between what is essential and what is transitory in 
the formulation of the doctrine, and to inquire whether or not or in 
how far a true reading of modern science and philosophy makes neces- 
sary either the abandonment or modification of the belief.” 

With this purpose in view Dr. Grant in the space of three chapters 
does three things. First, he considers the origin of the Christian belief 
in eternal life, its sources and development in the early days of Christian 
history, and its formulation in the Church’s traditional teaching, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. Second, he examines the status of the 
belief in the light of modern science and philosophical speculation. And 
third, he considers the question “Can we still believe in immortality, and 
specifically in immortality as described by traditional orthodox Christi- 
anity?”’ 

To this last question, to the consideration of which the other two chap- 
ters lead up, Dr. Grant’s answer is that in the light of modern knowledge 
certain modifications in the formal expression of the traditional Christian 
belief are necessary, but that this belief itself in its essential substance is 
still valid and worthy of acceptation. What these suggested modifications 
are is not very clearly defined, due probably to the fact that under “‘tra- 
ditional Christian belief’’ he includes both Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant formulations, which differ very considerably from one another. 

The main thesis of the book, however, is that “full assurance” in the 
matter of immortality and personal life after death lies not in the region 
of scientific and philosophic arguments—though these have their place 
and value—but in the resurrection of Christ, “not in his words or his 
formal teaching or even his post-resurrection appearances” (he makes no 
reference to the narratives of the empty grave), but in “Christ himself, a 
living Person, known through faith and evermore known more fully and 
deeply as Christian experience advances.” With this emphasis on the 
resurrection of Christ the present reviewer is in full agreement, except— 
and it is a big “except’—when he goes on, on this basis, to argue that 
“the historical critical evaluation of the resurrection narratives in the 
New Testament does not vitally affect the Christian belief in immortal- 
ity” and that Christian belief ‘‘rests secure in a personal spiritual experi- 
ence of newness of life through Christ.’’ This is the position of those 
who maintain that Christianity as a religion of the Spirit is independent 
of historical facts, and is burdened rather than supported by them. The 
motive of those who advance this position is generally a worthy and com- 
mendable one, namely, to find some unassailable position by which the 
Christian faith shall be made independent of what they call “the con- 
tingent facts of history” and the results of historical criticism. But it is, 
we think, a perilous adventure, involving a serious reduction of our “full 
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assurance,” thus to cut away the Christian religion from its base in his- 
tory. It is to leave our Christian faith too much in the air; it is like 
sawing off from its stem the branch on which we are sitting. And Dr. 
Grant himself seems so to feel when, somewhat inconsistently as we think, 
he adds “though we are by no means prepared to abandon the history.” 

All the same, or as the present reviewer would rather say, this notwith- 
standing, this is a book which is to be commended to thoughtful readers 
as both intellectually and spiritually stimulating, and reassuring also to 
the growing company of those who through the war are being brought 
into the experience of sore bereavement. 

J. M. SHaw 

Queen’s Theological College 
Kingston, Ontario 


SLAVERY AND FREEDOM, by Nicolas Berdyaev. 271 pp. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. $2.75. 

This book is a summary of Berdyaev’s thought under one basic idea, 
that of personality. ‘It is the outcome of a long philosophical journey 
in search of truth,” writes the author in an introductory chapter which 
he calls: “In place of an introduction: Concerning inconsistencies in my 
thought.” The main inconsistency to which he refers and which the 
reader of his book cannot help noticing is confessed by him in the fol- 
lowing words: “. . . an aristocratic interpretation of personality, free- 
dom, creativeness, and a socialistic demand for the assertion of the dig- 
nity of every man . . . and for a guarantee of his rights in life” (p. 9). 
In a kind of intellectual autobiography he describes his philosophical 
journey with its main stations: Kant and Schopenhauer, Tolstoi and 
Marx, Boehme, Nietzsche and Dostoyevski. The result of these influ- 
ences and of the experiences of a European, especially a Russian, philoso- 
pher of our period, two revolutions, two emigrations, two world wars—is 
an interpretation of human existence in terms of a personalistic phi- 
losophy. 

“Personalism”’ is a word which covers different schools of thought in 
Europe and in America. The type, represented by Berdyaev, has not 
much in common with the metaphysical and theological personalisms of 
William Stern or the Boston school of theism. It is, as the author him- 
self emphasizes, “moral personalism.” He does not give a personalistic 
ontology or a philosophy of nature, but a criticism of human culture from 
the point of view of personality. “Personality is beyond being and na- 
ture.” Personality is a break through, a breaking in upon this world— 
“Personality is a microcosm, a complete universe” (p. 21). Therefore 
personality has freedom, infinity, creativity. It is unique and indestruc- 
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tible, it is “the absolute existential centre” (p. 26), “it is not a part of the 
world or of society, but world and society are the cosmic and social side 
of personality. Personality is enslaved if it is submerged in non-personal 
beings, in the world of objects.” ‘The source of slavery is objectivation” 
(p. 59). Other words for objectivation are externalization, alienation, 
domination. They all point to the one distortion of human existence: 
the loss of personality. 

Berdyaev shows the trends towards depersonalization and slavery in all 
realms of human existence. Each chapter shows the threat and reality of 
“objectivation” in one sphere. “The slavery of man to being” describes 
the ontological, “the slavery of man to God” the theological loss of per- 
sonality; the following chapters speak of the slavery of man to nature, 
society, civilization, and—to himself. In the third part the objectivating 
power of the social life, its institutions and forms, as state, nation, war, 
money, aristocracy, revolution, sex, etc., are dealt with. This is the most 
important part of the book. It contains the attitude of the author to 
most of the urgent problems of our actual situation, especially the po- 
litical questions. In all cases the preservation of the personality is the 
criterion; under this criterion our civilization is subjected to a devastat- 
ing criticism, and not only this special period of history but man’s his- 
torical existence as a whole. The style of this attack is not arguing but 
stating. It is the style more of a prophetic judgment than of philoso- 
phical discourse. It is abundant with profound insights, brilliant for- 
mulations, radical accusations and demands. ‘‘Objectivation,” as the 
archenemy, is traced in its most hidden places. It is exposed wherever 
it enslaves and destroys freedom and personality. 

Berdyaev’s fight against objectivation and alienation implies a pro- 
found and original interpretation of human existence. It is competent 
and valid. But critical questions must be raised. The first one refers to 
the relation of man’s nature generally to special historical situations. In 
how far is ‘‘objectivation” a characteristic of the modern world, of ra- 
tionalization and bourgeois society, and in how far can it be found in all 
periods of history? An answer to this question by Berdyaev would have 
made his book more actual and dynamic. This leads to the second ques- 
tion: How can the conquest of “objectivation” be achieved if the weapons 
of such a conquest become themselves a tool of objectivation? There are 
many “shoulds” and “‘should-nots” in the chapters on social “slavery,” but 
no way is shown how to break this slavery, at least no way which is not 
itself described as slavery. And this again leads to a third question: Is 
“objectivation” only a symptom of the “fallen world,” or is there a “good 
objectivation,”” as an element of life itself? It could be said that in the 
separation which is unavoidably connected with the development of 
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“self” and personality a justified objectivation is implied. Which is the 
boundary-line between good and bad objectivation? 

In spite of these remaining difficulties and a certain overstatement of 
his case Berdyaev’s latest book is worthy of his former ones and the ex- 
pression of an unusual wisdom, profundity, and universality. 

PAUL TILLIcH 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York 


CHRISTIANITY AND Democracy, by Jacques Maritain. 98 pp. New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. $1.25. 

This little book, written in French in the summer of 1942 but trans- 
lated into English only in 1944, is a stirring call by one of the most dis- 
tinguished living French Catholic philosophers for the deeper under- 
standing of democracy and the inner purification of the democratic 
peoples. He is convinced that, though war has little transforming power, 
it affords opportunities for the intellectual and moral preparation neces- 
sary for world reconstruction. In the world revolution, of which the 
war is only a phase, modern bourgeois civilization is being liquidated. 
But the fate of democracy is not necessarily bound up with that civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, if the democratic peoples renew their understanding of 
its spiritual foundations and seek to realize its ideals more consistently, 
the future belongs to democracy. Its weakness has been due to the fact 
that ‘“‘the enemies of the democratic ideal never laid down their arms” 
(p. 25), that the demand for its “accomplishment in the social as well as 
in the political order” was not complied with (p. 26), but, above all, that 
the democratic peoples have forgotten that ‘this form and this ideal of 
common life, which we call democracy, springs in its essentials from the 
inspiration of the Gospel and cannot subsist without it’ (p. 27). It is 
true that secular forces, e.g., rationalism and liberalism, have often taken 
the lead in the struggle for democracy, but these forces have been largely 
the products of the Christian leaven energizing in the secular life. 

It would be hard to find a more eloquent affirmation of democratic be- 
liefs or of the necessity of Christian faith to support them. Democracy is 
primarily a humanist philosophy and form of life, and as such it is com- 
patible with any form of constitutional government. But it finds its 
most adequate expression in a republican form of government in which 
representatives govern with real authority but with the consent of the 
people. An essential element in such a government is the reign of law 
which is consistent with natural law and which guarantees the rights of 
the citizens. This aspect of democracy Maritain has treated more fully 
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in another small book, The Rights of Man and Natural Law, which might 
well have been published with the present one in a single volume. 

But it is the “evangelical inspiration” and “true essence’’ of democracy 
to which he here confines himself. ‘Two points must suffice to indicate 
the spirit of the argument. The first is the strong affirmation of faith in 
the dignity of man, especially the common man. The “people” are 
sharply distinguished from “that mass of human nature, de-personalized 
and blended into a single physical entity, a single energy and a single 
‘spirit’ of the powers of the earth, which the abominable racist mythology 
has invented” (pp. 75-76). The common men who compose “the people” 
are, rather, “the great multitude of men who, engaged in the moral and 
social structures of civilized existence, however humble these may be, 
. . » perform the common tasks, the great elementary and anonymous 
work of human life, and are not tempted to think themselves a superior 
race” (p. 77). Without ascribing to “the people” infallible judgment or 
consistently upright instincts, Maritain insists that “the man of common 
humanity is not possessed of a less sound judgment and less equitable 
instincts than those social categories which believe themselves superior, 
and that, taken all in all . . . he has less chance of going astray in the 
major issues which concern him, than the so-called élite of informed and 
competent and rich and high-born and highly cultivated or highly cun- 
ning persons who have cut themselves off from the people” (p. 78). 

With equal eloquence he insists that the universal “brotherly love” of 
the Gospel is necessary if there is to be that “civic friendship” between 
the people which the ancient philosophers regarded as “the soul and the 
constitutive link of the social community” (p. 55) and that only such love 
can “integrate all of humanity into a community of nations and peoples 
in which men will be reconciled” (p. 64). With Bergson, he admits that 
such love “runs against the grain of human nature’”’ as it is and requires 
“the spiritualization of secular existence,” but he thinks that only this 
idealism can face “the weakness and the perversity of men and the reality 
of evil in the world, because it knows that there is in man and above man 
the wherewithal to overcome all that” (p. 67). 

The keynote of the book from first to last is hope, a hope that is no 
mere “prejudice of optimism” but “a force and a spiritual weapon, as 
necessary a dynamic agent of effective transformation and victory as ma- 
terial weapons and munitions” (pp. 13, 14). Obviously, this hope is 
rooted in a deep faith in and love for man, and it will sound strange 
to those whose thinking about man has been shaped by neo-orthodox 
Protestant thinkers. But one may hear in it the voice of the best tra- 
dition of Christian humanism and French humanitarianism, and, after 
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reading the Pope’s recent Christmas message on democracy, one may also 
hope that it is the voice of a Catholic liberalism destined to grow in our 
time. 

GerorGE F. THOMAS 


Princeton University 


A History OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, by J. L. Neve. Volume One. 344 
pp. Philadelphia, The United Lutheran Publication House, 1943. 
$3.00. 

This is the first of two substantial volumes by the late Professor Neve, 
of Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg College (Ohio), designed to 
serve as a manual for theological students in the general field of the his- 
tory of Christian doctrine. It consists of three Books dealing, respec- 
tively, with The Ancient Church, The Middle Ages, and The Reforma- 
tion. According to the subtitle, Dr. Neve entrusted Book Two (pp. 171- 
215) and the final chapter of Book Three on “Doctrinal Developments 
within the Roman Catholic Theology” (from the Council of Trent to the 
Vatican Council, pp. 327-335) to his friend, Dr. O. W. Heick, at one time 
professor in the former Martin Luther Seminary at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
The account of Protestant theology is carried down through the seven- 
teenth century. Volume Two, which apparently is ready for the press, 
will deal mainly with the Christian thought of the last two and one half 
centuries. 

Like Dr. Neve’s other publications, this is a useful work. Though in 
no sense an original treatment of the subject—the author frankly regards 
himself as a compiler—it is informing, well documented, and, consider- 
ing the controversial nature of much of the material, reasonably fair and 
reliable... There are excellent bibliographical aids, a detailed Table of 
Contents, and a satisfactory Index. As was to be expected, extensive con- 
sideration is given to the doctrinal significance of Luther, to the chang- 
ing views of Melanchthon, and to the numerous controversies among their 
followers. In the earlier periods there are instructive chapters on the 
Trinitarian and Christological issues and on the development of the doc- 
trines of sin and grace. In harmony with the title, attention is given not 
only to the official teachings of the Church but also to Christian thought 
in its more general aspects and to the cultural environment of some of the 
leading thinkers. Many readers will be grateful for the frequent ref- 
erences to Nygrén’s Agape and Eros and other recent works of the Lun- 
densians, even though some of these paragraphs are but loosely connected 
with the topic under discussion. 

But even the author's best friends cannot but feel disappointed in this 
treatise. The disposition of the material—now by biographical and now 
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by doctrinal divisions—makes a truly genetic presentation of the subject 
all but impossible. Conflicting views are often left undecided, giving an 
unpleasant impression that the facts have not been thoroughly digested; 
an impression that unfortunately is only deepened by the excessive de- 
pendence upon Seeberg’s monumental work. In the bibliographies one 
misses some of the standard British and American monographs that de- 
serve mention alongside the German titles. The Middle Ages receive 
scant justice in the forty-five pages to which they are limited: the treat- 
ment of such Schoolmen as Anselm and Aquinas and such harbingers of 
doctrinal reform as Wyclif and Wessel is not commensurate with their 
importance in historical theology. 

There are some minor inaccuracies. When Tertullian is said to ascribe 
“substantiality” to God and to the human soul (pp. 79, 94), this is a 
quite erroneous translation of his word “‘corpus.”” Much too confidently 
Hermas, author of The Shepherd, is called the brother of Pius, the Bishop 
of Rome (p. 35). There is a misapprehension of what Augustine meant 
by “irresistible” grace (p. 147). The Westminster Confession is wrongly 
represented as teaching supralapsarianism (p. 282). The activities of 
Popes Honorius, Agatho, and Martin seem to be forgotten in the state- 
ment that in the East “the monotheletistic [sic] controversies ran their 
course with no visible participation by the West . . .” (p. 176). One 
wonders whether the author agrees with those Lutherans who thought 
Zwingli was a Nestorian (p. 245). The exposition of the Eucharistic 
views of Berengar (pp. 193, 249), Zwingli (p. 247), and Calvin (p. 279) is 
misleading in that it implies or explicitly states that they did not believe 
in the real presence of Christ in the sacrament, the fact being that they 
all—even Zwingli in his latest work—maintained a presence of Christ that 
is real, even though it is not corporeal but spiritual. 

The typography could have been much improved. The Table of Con- 
tents, with its seven and eight sizes and styles of fonts and with captions of 
subdivisions made more prominent than those of the main divisions, 
makes a truly weird impression. There is often a baffling inconsistency 
in the use of Arabic and Roman numerals with reference even to a single 
document or to some of its paragraphs. The running heads never give 
any indication of the book or chapter to which they belong, and to locate 
a designated passage one will generally have to consult the Table of Con- 
tents to see where the specified chapter begins. Students will wonder 
why the references were not made directly to the pagination. There are 
some awkward Germanisms and other grammatical and rhetorical blem- 
ishes, but what is less pardonable is the extraordinary carelessness as to 
punctuation and spelling. We had planned—for the benefit of a possible 
second edition of this treatise—to call attention to the more flagrant errors 
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of the latter sort, but space forbade: we listed 112 instances of this cul- 
pable orthography and there are doubtless considerably more. It is to 
be hoped that the Publishing House of the great Church whose name ap- 
pears on the title page will do a better job of printing with the second 
volume of this useful history. 

FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


RE.iGious LiBERTy IN LATIN AMERICA? by George P. Howard. 170 pp. 

Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1944. $2.00. 

This book provides answers to the questions arising in the minds of 
many people in this country concerning the validity and place of Protes- 
tant missions in Latin America, and deals with the meaning and _far- 
reaching importance of the principle of religious liberty as contrasted 
with that of religious “spheres of influence.” 

As Dr. George P. Howard found during a visit to the United States, 
these issues can no longer be avoided. A citizen of Argentina, he has 
worked for many years among South American peoples as pastor, edu- 
cator, and, more recently, as interpreter of Christianity to the masses out- 
side the Churches, and was well qualified to answer all the questions that 
were being raised. He felt impelled, however, to gather the opinions of 
representative Latin Americans, men of letters, jurists, educators, jour- 
nalists, and diplomats, mostly Roman Catholics. The answers they gave 
to leading questions in personal interviews were forthright, unmistakable, 
and courageous. They form the basis of the book under review. 

In Chile, one of the few countries having a popularly elected govern- 
ment, the whole cabinet voluntarily signed a statement saying that “the 
total contribution [of Protestant missionaries] to our country has been 
highly beneficial in a cultural, civic and spiritual sense. . . . Far from 
creating difficulties in international relations or being an obstacle to the 
Good Neighbor Policy, they have promoted a feeling of mutual under- 
standing and a spirit of practical cooperation, without in any way inter- 
fering in political matters.” 

It is, however, very difficult to separate religious from political issues 
in Latin America, or to isolate religious liberty from other forms of 
liberty. When the Spaniards conquered South America secular and re- 
ligious interests were merged; the Church and state were one. This is 
still true in nearly half of the Latin American countries. Although all 
of them have written religious freedom into their constitutions, where the 
Church and state are not separated it scarcely exists in actual practice. 

Since religious liberty is one of the crucial issues of our time it is in- 
cumbent upon us to try to understand the varying concepts of it, and 
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particularly those held by Protestants and Roman Catholics. Protestants 
believe in religious freedom for all to worship God according to their 
conscience, and in the right to propagate their beliefs. True religion, 
they maintain, requires no legal protection, no “keep out” sign. Turn- 
ing to the Roman Catholic view we find that, as Dr. John A. Mackay says 
in the foreword to this book, “the Roman Catholic Church honestly be- 
lieves that it is the only true Church.” This premise conditions the 
hierarchy’s concept of religious liberty and leads to strange paradoxes 
such as the one quoted by Dr. Howard. On the occasion of the Moscow 
agreement, he tells us, the Roman Catholic bishops in the United States 
issued a warning that “‘religious liberty as we understand it in the United 
States is non-existent in Russia.” ‘‘But,” says Dr. Howard, “religious 
liberty as we understand it is non-existent in every country that is pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic.” Another paradox is seen in the hier- 
archy’s virtual denial to Protestant missionaries of the right to work in 
Catholic countries, while at the same time it assumes the right to work 
in Protestant countries. An article in the December, 1944, issue of The 
Catholic Digest stated that “Norway is to-day a mission land and receives 
annual assistance from the Society for the Propagation of the Faith.” 

Dismissing as preposterous the claim that a few hundred North Ameri- 
can missionaries are a cause of disturbance in Latin America, Dr. Howard 
says that the real cause “is the fact that the Catholic Church in the south- 
ern republics is intensely Hispanic in its sympathies.” 

Few people in the United States realize to what extent the clerico- 
fascist doctrine of Hispanidad has been preached in Latin America. As 
Richard Pattee, Roman Catholic layman and former Chief of the Di- 
vision of Cultural Relations of the State Department, has said, “There 
are Catholics [in Latin America] who are violently pro-Franco, pro- 
Falangist and pro-Hispanidad.” Many priests in Latin America are of 
Spanish origin and are not only sympathetic to fascism, but have preached 
it, as men like Waldo Frank have pointed out. 

Hispanidad glorifies medieval Spain with its Inquisition, admires mod- 
ern totalitarian governments, and condemns democracy. It has a con- 
tempt for the people and for popular education. In place of democracy 
and a system based on equality it would put a hierarchical society. In 
Latin America Hispanidad is supported by the privileged, propertied 
class, some of the intellectuals, and strong elements of the Catholic 
Church. 

Behind the present regime in Argentina is a clerico-fascist ideology 
sponsored by Roman Catholic nationalists. In an important article in 
Harper's Magazine (January, 1945), George Doherty, North American 
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Catholic layman and member of the Board of Economic Warfare, has ex- 
posed the nature of this movement. He quotes these Catholic Argentine 
nationalists as believing that “the fascist-type society is Christian.” The 
ordinary man, ignorant and lacking in culture, is incapable of assuming 
political responsibility. Government, therefore, must be in the hands of 
the aristocracy, the landowners, and the clergy, and this hierarchical gov- 
ernment must employ violence “to bring about a complete harmoniza- 
tion of all the life of a society.” 

It is encouraging to find that, with keen awareness of the issues at stake 
and with almost prophetic insight, the liberals of Latin America, such as 
those interviewed by Dr. Howard for the purposes of this book, have dis- 
cerned the relation between a strong, free, Protestant movement and the 
growth of democracy and freedom in the Americas. 

W. STANLEY RyCROFT 
Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America 


THE NATUuRE OF CaATHOLICITY, by Daniel T. Jenkins. 167 pp. London, 

Faber and Faber, 1942. 5s. 

THE ForM OF THE Cuurcu, by A. G. Hebert. 123 pp. London, Faber 
and Faber, 1944. 8s. 6d. 

Those who have been following the discussions in this country based 
upon the proposals looking toward the union of the Presbyterian and 
Episcopalian Churches are aware that hope of any such union depends 
upon agreement as to what constitutes valid apostolic ordination. On 
many doctrinal matters there is no disposition from either side to cavil, 
and, generally speaking, the two communions have more in common 
theologically and historically than is usually realized. Yet on the ques- 
tion of the ministry we are far from seeing eye to eye. 

The same situation, let us call it the agreement to disagree, is appar- 
ently found also in Great Britain—as is evidenced by these two very able 
and provocative books. One is written by a Reformed theologian who 
glories in Barth; the other is a response, though more than that, from 
the Anglo-Catholic point of view. Jenkins is insistent that the Church is 
the Church only “in so far as she brings herself into subjection to the 
Word of God in Jesus Christ, and, by losing herself in witnessing to Him, 
makes manifest His Lordship.” He would be willing to stake every- 
thing about the Church, preaching, sacraments, liturgy, unity, the minis- 
try, theology, upon such a definition. Hence he has no patience with a 
type of “Reformed” tradition which allows itself to become fixed and 
settled on the supposition that loyalty to sixteenth century thought in- 
evitably results in a Reformed Church. The true Protestant spirit, he 
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says, is aware that “the Church is never reformed but always in process of 
reformation.” The book deals with questions of apostolic succession, the 
sacraments and the ministry, and with the qualities that go to make up 
the true Catholic Church. 

Fr. Hebert’s unusual title is explained when he tells us that there are 
two kinds of Church forms: the form of the Church which is man made, 
and the form of the Church which is God given. Vestments, liturgies, 
and a host of other items, are really not essential. What ts essential we 
discover in four chapters, which represent the core of the book, where we 
are instructed patiently but firmly regarding the marks or “notes” of the 
true Church, namely, unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity. One 
can believe that Jenkins, and other “Reformed” Churchmen, would read 
through Hebert’s book consenting and acquiescing, that is, until the last 
chapter is reached. For here again the question of episcopacy is raised, 
and it is at this point that radical divergence appears most clearly, for 
Hebert affirms unequivocally that “Episcopacy must be regarded as one 
of the essential forms of the Church.” 

The chief reason given for this view is that it was through the Apostles 
and those whom they ordained that the purity of the Church's life and 
doctrine was maintained and transmitted. The statement of this posi- 
tion, however, is given to us not merely in terms of dogmatic affirmation. 
We are reminded of the long dispute regarding episcopacy by means of 
six “objections” which the author takes pains to treat honestly and care- 
fully. No doubt he feels confident that he has adequately answered all 
possible criticisms, but there will be many, such as Mr. Jenkins, who will 
feel that the objections are much more telling and devastating than the 
suggested answers. To take but one of these objections, namely, that if 
the Church of England acknowledges, as she does, that the Free Church 
ministries are real ministries of the Word and Sacraments, then how can 
episcopacy be of the esse of the Church? To this Hebert makes a double 
response: first, “the Free Church Ministries mean something different 
from the Catholic [Episcopal] Ministry,” and second, “the original and 
authentic Free Church traditions have ceased to exist.” So far as Free 
Church and Reformed ministers are concerned, the first statement can be, 
and certainly will be, contested; the second statement comes as a rebuke, 
given in kindly spirit by one who is outside the Free Church tradition 
and who views with apprehension and real regret what appears to him 
as Reformed apostasy. If this charge rings true, and Jenkins’ whole book 
and argument is a confirmation of it, then the non-episcopal Protestant 
tradition is in danger of losing its soul. 

Enough has been said to indicate the high quality of this important 
discussion. The fact that it is carried on in such an unpolemical spirit 
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and yet with a due sense of urgency and conviction augurs well for the 
whole ecumenical problem. 

HucuH THOMSON KERR, JR. 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


‘THE CoMMON LIFE IN THE Bopy oF Curist, by L. S. Thornton. 470 pp. 

Westminster, Dacre Press, 1942. 30s. 

In his recent book, The Doctrine of the Trinity, Canon Leonard 
Hodgson, the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, gives it as his con- 
sidered judgment that Father Thornton’s earlier volume, The Incarnate 
Lord, is the greatest theological work that has appeared in his lifetime. 
Without committing myself quite so far, I would at least be prepared to 
say that the volume now before us is one of the greatest books of Biblical 
exposition that has been published in England during the last quarter of 
acentury. In its careful scholarship and suggestive exegesis it is worthy 
to be compared with Hoskyns on the Fourth Gospel and C. H. Dodd on 
the Epistle to the Romans, though its scope is wider than either of these 
books and takes in the Biblical revelation as a whole in so far as it relates 
to the particular problems with which the book is concerned. 

These problems may be set out at once as follows: 

i. What is the nature of that Divine life which men are allowed to 
share through union with Christ? 

ii. What is the nature of that corporate fellowship (the Church) in 
which that Life is embodied? 

To provide an answer to these questions the author pays special atten- 
tion not only to the Biblical revelation itself but also to the forms of 
thought and language in which it is expressed. “The language of the 
New Testament,” he says, “is in a peculiar sense ‘the language of the 
Church.’ Whenever we substitute for it other language we do so at a 
risk. The non-Biblical language never succeeds in representing ade- 
quately all that is implicit in the Biblical forms of speech. Yet the proc- 
ess of changing from one form of language to another begins within the 
New Testament itself. We cannot therefore evade the process, notwith- 
standing its dangers. The true safeguard lies in the constant submission 
of theology to the judgment of Scripture as theories are subject to the 
judgment of facts. But the facts include the forms of thought and ex- 
pression which characterize the Bible. The contents of the revelation 
are mysteriously inseparable from the forms in which they are conveyed; 
and this is true, notwithstanding the fact that within the New Testament 
itself the forms are already partially transformed by their content.” 

Having set his course by this guiding principle, Father Thornton takes 
up some of the great Biblical words and phrases, traces their different oc- 
currences in Scripture, compares them with similar forms used in other 
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passages and thus, by employing constantly the method of interpreting 
particular passages according to the general tenor of the whole, succeeds 
in building up a most impressive account of what might be called the 
Biblical doctrine of the Church. He takes his start from Acts 2: 42 and 
this leads him at once to undertake an exhaustive examination of the 
ideas contained in the word koinonia. The phrase “Partakers of Christ” 
is examined with special reference to participation in his sufferings; next, 
the phrase ‘‘Partakers of the Spirit” with special reference to II Corin- 
thians 13: 14 and Romans 5: 1-11; then separate chapters on participa- 
tion in God's love, in Christ’s victory and in Christ’s Sonship with a final 
chapter upon the entrance into the common life through the new birth. 
This concludes Part I of the book. Part II is entitled “The Divine- 
Human Life and the Body of Christ” and deals with such subjects as the 
Consecration and the Resurrection of the Church, Sacramental Com- 
munion, and the Prayer Life of the Church. The plan of this second 
part is not so clear as that of the first, though the chapters are full of ref- 
erences to important passages of Scripture and throw much light upon 
their meaning. Finally there is a most valuable index of Scripture ref- 
erences and the second edition has improved greatly on the first by print- 
ing a full subject-index as well. 

I would venture the following comments on the book as a whole: 

(a) There is such a fundamental honesty in the way the author handles 
his material and such a willingness to submit to the judgment of the 
whole Scriptural revelation as he moves from step to step, that in general 
his interpretations either carry conviction or make the reader feel that his 
case must be seriously considered. 

(b) The great tendency in Protestantism has been to emphasize the 
privileges and responsibilities of the individual within the purpose of 
God. Without minimizing this side of our Christian faith it is well that 
we should be reminded of the high importance attached to the society 
within the Biblical revelation. No one, I think, could study this book 
carefully without gaining new insight into the place of the Church within 
the economy of God. 

(c) One of the most encouraging features of the ecumenical movement 
at the present time is the drawing together of those who are deeply con- 
cerned to hear the voice of God speaking to them through the Scriptures. 
In this book the Biblical scholar most often referred to is Moffatt and in 
the preface Father Thornton acknowledges his debt of gratitude to the 
“learning and insight” contained in his works. Thus one man within 
the more “Catholic” tradition and another within the Reformed tradition 
find common ground in serious Biblical study and in waiting for the word 
of the Lord. In times of discouragement, such a book as The Common 
Life in the Body of Christ can give new hope that Christians within both 
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traditions will one day find a new unity within the One Body of the com- 
mon Lord. 

F. W. DILLIsToNnE 
Wycliffe College, Toronto 


THE Way oF WorsuiP, by Scott Francis Brenner. 200 pp. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1944. $2.00. 

THE GENIUS OF PuBLIC Worsuip, by Charles H. Heimsath. 204 pp. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. $2.50. 

Worsuip & THE COMMON LiFE, by Eric Hayman. 155 pp. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1944. $2.50. 

There is a recognized awakening regarding the value and the form of 
public worship. A younger generation of the clergy has been exploring 
anew the period of the Early Church and of the Protestant Reformation 
and has been bringing forth treasures new and old. One central fact 
pervades these researches; namely, that the norm of Christian worship 
since the earliest period of the Church has been the Holy Communion. 
In this direction lies encouragement and inspiration for the ecumenical 
movement, for it is apparent that Christian worship in all ages has had as 
its guiding principle the form and order of the administration of the 
Eucharist. 

The Way of Worship, by Scott Francis Brenner, is an important con- 
tribution towards an understanding of the unity that underlies all Chris- 
tian worship. It is a scholarly and well informed book. Without delay 
the thesis of the book is announced. “The ‘breaking of bread’ in con- 
tinued frequency became the norm of all Christian worship. It was in 
the Upper Room that the Apostles received the charter for the way of 
worship.” Evidence is found in the records of the Early Church, in the 
course of Church history, and in the literature and studied liturgies of 
the Reformers. The worship service followed the order of the Eucharist. 
This service, modified but always structurally the same, is analyzed and 
interpreted, and in the Appendix the form and order of an ecumenical 
liturgy is given in outline, together with the Eucharistic prayer as it ap- 
pears in modern liturgies, and a note on the so-called Mercersburg Move- 
ment. It is around this historic and recognized Eucharist service that 
worship should be organized, and because it is the common possession of 
both the Catholic and Protestant tradition hope is held out that in the 
realm of worship unity may be found. True to the Reformed faith, Dr. 
Brenner has not forgotten that both Word and Sacraments are the Protes- 
tant norms. He has an able chapter on the use of the Scriptures in wor- 
ship, and the Word of God, read and expounded, is rightly held as essen- 
tial in all true worship. He quotes with approval the statement of the 
late Principal Davidson, “The sermon starts from the Word, climbs by 
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exposition of the Word, and brings the company to the Upper Room.” 
Not all Protestants will be able to follow the instructions set forth in the 
chapter on “Its Externals.” Dr. Brenner believes in the exaltation of 
ceremony: a “localized presence,” white vestments, turning to the East, 
“lights, incense, bowing, the sign of the cross, the kiss of peace.” But 
the flavor of true and humble reverence pervades this thoughtful book. 
In worship “God must kindle the Fire,” and the author would be the last 
one to contend that any form or ceremony can be a substitute for the 
radiance kindled by the fire of the Spirit. 

The author of The Genius of Public Worship, Charles H. Heimsath, 
is a Baptist belonging to the Free Church tradition. His book is in- 
tended especially for “the general reader.” It is inclusive and compre- 
hensive, and in its twenty-two chapters deals not only with Worship but 
with Church Architecture, Music, Silence, The Christian Year, Religious 
Education, and Social Action. It pleads for a reverent, dignified, and 
radiant worship which holds in its keeping the fulfillment of our dreams 
for ecumenicity. The heart of the book consists in separate analyses of 
the various types of worship now followed throughout the Churches of 
America. The author has visited the various Churches whose worship 
he describes and is always enthusiastic about what he sees and hears, in 
the Hebrew Synagogue, the Greek Mass, the Roman Mass, the Lutheran 
Liturgy, the Presbyterian Form, the Episcopal Ceremony, and the Wor- 
ship of the Free Churches. The author is particularly enamored of both 
the Greek and the Roman Mass. They are High Ceremonial and, ac- 
cording to his definition, worship is “Ceremonial art.” He would like 
to see the Greek Liturgy “set to proper expression—this liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom done in a grand cathedral of old Russia with a male choir, 
vestments, incense, and myriad candles! It would be something to thank 
God for, and die.” The author is hardly fair to Presbyterian worship or 
to the ways of John Calvin. Few who know Calvin would give assent to 
the statement that “Calvin rejected the whole traditional apparatus of 
Christian worship, liturgy, symbols and music.” The reviewer is some- 
what perplexed at the high honor given the Ceremonial of the Mass and 
the author’s preference for the order of worship as practiced in the Free 
Church tradition. In the chapter on Free Church Worship, the Sacra- 
mental element is played down and the word “Ordinances” is preferred. 
This book is a valuable contribution to a subject of growing importance, 
and the author succeeds in bringing both clergy and laity face to face 
with new values and new responsibilities. ‘“‘If this book,” says the author, 
“has a single thesis, it is that the genius of the church resides in its public 
ceremonial.” 

Worship and The Common Life is written by a Quaker who has a 
“concern” for the unity of the Church and is sure this unity can be dis- 
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covered in “sacramental worship.” The title does not truly describe the 
contents of the book, except perhaps to those who are initiated into its 
distinctive vocabulary. The author is interested in the social and com- 
munity life of the Church. He is convinced that only in the “common 
life” does the Christian meet the test of true worship. “The Society of 
Friends offers a type of Christian communion which is inherently differ- 
ent from the whole trend of modern civilisation, and which is more easily 
capable than other forms of Christian expression of offering a pattern 
within which worship and the common life may be integrated into a com- 
prehensive and creative society” (p. 38). The author fears that many 
may be drawn to Quakerism because of its humanistic and humanitarian 
emphasis. This, he is convinced, would be fatal. Nothing that is man- 
centered can heal the sickness of the world. Even “Quakerism which 
seeks to evade or transcend the Gospel is not able to offer such help.” 
What is needed is a “worshipping community” and this is secured only 
through sacramental worship. What then, it must be asked, is sacra- 
mental worship for those who acknowledge no sacraments? It~is “the 
Quaker equivalent of ‘liturgy’ ” and because of this the Society of Friends 
may offer ‘‘an integration which could be new and releasing.” Whether 
the sacramental elements are present or not, the sacramental values may 
be preserved. They may be preserved in the framework of the Eucharist. 
First of all, in “sacramental worship” there is the fact of the Incarnation 
and the basic relationship between God and man. Then follows the 
offering, the giving of self, the response of love. There is then the com- 
munity experience expressed in “the vicarious action of Intercession.” 
Then in silence the Church awaits a consecration, through Communion 
given only by God himself. “The body of Christ appears in the conse- 
crated fellowship of His Church.”” In this pattern of worship the Chris- 
tian community is included and sacramental value is found not in the 
Sacraments as such but in their interpretation and inner meaning. It is 
not the shadow but the substance which counts. This little book of one 
hundred and fifty pages is a passionate plea for vital experimental re- 
ligion, expressed in terms of a worship which should bring man in his 
community relationships face to face with the eternal God. 

These three books representing three very different approaches to the 
whole question of worship are worthy of serious study, inasmuch as they 
each represent a tendency to achieve ecumenicity and at the same time . 
show how divided the Churches are at present and the differences that 
exist in relation to free and liturgical worship. 

HucHu THOMSON KERR 

Shadyside Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 









